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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY MR. MOZLEY’S OXFORD 
REMINISCENCES. 


[The following article was written very shortly before the beginning of the serious illness from 
which the Archbishop is now happily recovering. —Ep.] 


Mr. Moziey deserves our warmest 
thanks for the two volumes of Remi- 
niscences which he has just given to 
the world. No one can rise from a 
perusal of his very clever and interest- 
ing series of sketches without having 
some serious subjects of thought forced 
on his attention. 

Mr. Mozley describes a whole 
galaxy of the ablest young men in 
the University of Oxford forty years 
ago, scarcely one of whom here and 
there escaped the over-mastering in- 
fluence of the remarkable man who 
is now Cardinal Newman. How far 
the way for change in old-estab- 
lished opinions had already been 
prepared in Oxford by the free hand- 
ling of sacred subjects by Whately, 
Blanco White, and Hampden, it may 
be difficult to estimate. Certainly the 
air of England, as well as of the world 
generally, was charged with storms 
portending change in politics, philo- 
sophy, and religion. But however this 
might be, I doubt whether the whole 
history of opinion exhibits a stranger 
spectacle than the way in which this 
tribe of ardent, thoughtful, and highly 
intelligent men yielded themselves 
without hesitation to the fascination 
of one not much older, but whom 
they believed to be much stronger, 
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than themselves. Men brought up 
in old-fashioned orthodox homes, 
or under the religious influences of 
Simeon and his school ; others again 
who came from worldly houses, 
where no particular re.igion was in 
vogue, suddenly abjured the old 
“Thirty-nine” Article definition of 
the Church, which had stood their 
fathers in good stead ever since the 
Reformation, and placed themselves 
under the protection of a form of 
Church, which was vigorous certainly 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
respecting which they scarcely seemed 
to inquire whether it represented ade- 
quately the teaching and discipline of 
the age of the Apostles. 

This, in theory, well-compacted 
scheme of ecclesiastical government 
seemed to them and to their leader to 
offer a powerful barrier against the 
ever-encroaching liberalism which had 
sprung from the spirit of the age. 
They were deaf to all warnings that 
their theories, legitimately carried to a 
conclusion, must bear them further 
and further from their own mother 
Yhurch. So powerfully had the early 
teaching of Newman represented Eng- 
lish High Churchmanship as the best 
barrier against the Church of Rome, 
that they were not staggered in the 
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allegiance they had at first formed, 
even by the appearance of Tract XC., 
contending as it did that a man might 
be loyal to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
yet practically hold every doctrine of 
the Church of Rome. Nay, even the 
subsequent secession of their leader 
to Rome, after this view of the 
Thirty-nine Articles had been almost 
universally repudiated, passed without 
much affecting them, and the great 
man found himself followed by com- 
paratively only a handful of the least 
judicious of his friends. 

Meanwhile the movement had been 
making rapid way. The favourite son 
returning from Oxford, full of the new 
teaching, was welcomed and applauded, 
at least by all the junior members of 
his family, who usually drank it in 
with all the greater delight if it hap- 
pened to be directly opposed to what 
they had learned from their childhood. 
It even appeared in pulpits and Sun- 
day schools, and when alarm on the 
subject began to spread, the mild con- 
demnation of bishops’ charges rather 
added fuel to the fire. Certain bishops 
were supposed secretly, and without 
announcing it, to be rather favourable 
than otherwise to the new, which 
called itself the old, doctrine. Laud 
and Charles I. came now to be wor- 
shipped as the saints of the English 
Church. 

Forty years have passed since then. 
Of these young men, or their immediate 
friends and followers, some have be- 
come bishops, some judges, some minis- 
ters of state; many are members of 
Parliament, many more are earnest, 
hard-working clergymen, and there 
can be no question that under their 
influence the ecclesiastical aspect of 
the nation has been greatly modified. 
And yet, while all this has been going 
on, the question still remains whether 
the mass of the religious population 
of England is not as essentially Pro- 
testant as before. Hence the danger, 
by no means an imaginary one, of an 
ever-widening gulf between the clergy 
and the laity. The moderation, we 
may venture to say, of the episcopal 
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bench has for the present averted any 
such calamity. 

It is a mistake, as I believe, to 
ascribe, directly or indirectly, to the 
influence of the Oxford movement, 
the marked change which has, with 
the general approval of the clergy 
and laity, taken place during these 
very years in the arrangements 
and architecture of our churches 
and in the conduct of divine worship. 
The change is to be observed beyond 
the limits of the Church of England. 
It is not less evident amongst the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, and even the 
most rigid of English dissenters have 
thrown themselves into the zestheticism 
of the day. It is doubtful whether 
the fathers of nonconformity, if they 
were to rise from their graves, would 
not be scandalised at the ritualism of 
their descendants. The movement is, 
as men say, “in the air,” but whence- 
soever it came, we thankfully find in 
it a centre which brings divergent 
elements together. Leaving out of 
question a few enthusiastic and ill- 
advised persons who have sought to 
revive in England the dresses appro- 
priate to some of the doctrines identi- 
fied with the Church of Rome, union 
has sprung up in the very ground 
which is sometimes supposed to be 
abandoned to the mere shibboleths of 
party strife. 

But a question remains before which 
all minor matters shrivel into insig- 
nificance—the age has become sceptical. 
The great university of historic ortho- 
doxy is regarded by many as a hotbed 
of free, if not anti-Christian, thought. 
Within the last few months the most 
eloquent representative of the Oxford 
school preached a sermon in which he 
warned his hearers that Oxford will 
in a few years at the most cease to be 
a Christian university. If this be 
his belief, the bulwark of a fourth 
century Church, to which the old 
leaders trusted as a refuge from the 
storm, powerful to resist the coming 
invasion, has crumbled in dust. I 
do not myself believe that Oxford is 
really given up to the free-thinking 
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which this master in Israel dreads. 
There is a system of theology and 
religion which counts all forms of 
belief that are without its own limits 
as little better than no belief at all. 
Many hold that amongst Oxford 
undergraduates there is at the present 
moment more real religion, shown in a 
quiet, practical way, than was to be 
found forty years ago. Tutors, it is 
true, there are here and there, who do 
not hesitate to disseminate opinions of 
which they ought to be ashamed; 
but happily their boldness is not the 
measure of their influence. How came 
they where they are? Who is respon- 
sible for that wave of secularism which 
for the last few years has raged so 
violently within the university? How 
different might have been the univer- 
sity’s fate, and indeed the fate of 
religion throughout the country, if the 
dominant party in Oxford had not en- 
deavoured to stiffen the great national 
Church after an alien and antiquated 
model? It is the province of a na- 
tional Church to stand forward boldly 
amongst the warrings of contending 
sects, speaking to all in a loving spirit 
of large and expansive charity, ready 
to welcome and guide and influence 
every earnest believer in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Much is said nowadays about a sup- 
posed diminution in the number of 
university candidates for holy orders. 
So far as I am able to learn there is, 
as a matter of fact, no such diminu- 
tion. It is the demand which is 
greater, not the supply which is 
less. Fewer men who have obtained 
a first-class are now ordained than in 
the days when a college fellow was 
necessarily a clergyman, but, in my 
belief, the men who go forth yearly 
from our universities to be the curates 
of the English Church are at least as 
well equipped for their holy and diffi- 
cult work as at any time within my 
memory. It may, however, be fairly 
asked whether there are not students 
of an independent, manly type who 
are deterred from holy orders by the 
somewhat eccentric, over-priestly guise 


in which the Oxford theology of to- 
day has enveloped not a few of its 
votaries. 

It would be unjust, and impossible 
even if just, to judge of the Oxford 
movement without considering what 
went before it. 

Half a century ago the spiritual 
life of England was believed to centre 
in the Evangelicals. They certainly 
had been instrumental, by God’s bless- 
ing, in rousing the dormant religious 
spirit of the nation, partly by their 
own exertions within the Church, and 
partly by availing themselves of the 
ardent zeal and love for Gospel truth 
which had been widely fostered by the 
long unwearied labours of Wesley and 
his friends. Their teaching was by 
no means confined to their pulpits, as 
a reader of Mr. Mozley’s volumes 
would be led to imagine. Wilber- 
force’s View of Practical Christianity 
had stirred the minds of politicians 
and men of business quite as much as 
it had moved the clergy. Cambridge 
might be considered as the head- 
quarters of the system. There Simeon, 
from his family connection, his age, 
his position in his college, and the 
ardent zeal which attracted all around 
him, had become the centre of a large 
body of assisting, influential friends. 
There had been others before them of 
great name and note. The stalwart 
Dean Milner, of Carlisle, who was 
also head of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was a giant in his day. John 
Newton’s strange life and conversion 
had been a standing memorial of many 
of the peculiar truths which the Evan- 
gelicals upheld, and the sweet and 
modest singer of Olney had invested 
the tenets of the school with all the 
charm of poetry. Mr. Mozley has 
spoken with such bitterness of this 
party in the Church as would seem to 
argue some incapacity for appreciating 
its worth. Like most of the Oxford 
school ‘he seems to have conceived a 
childish horror of Puritanism. Yet 
his great master had been trained 
amongst Evangelicals, and had only 
diverged from them on finding experi- 
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mentally that there were some cravings 
of his nature which their teaching did 
not satisfy. Mr. Mozley’s account of 
the evangelical preachers whom he 
encountered shows either that he was 
most unfortunate in the persons he 
met with, or that he was ready to 
listen to any stories to their disadvan- 
tage which the gossip of a hostile 
neighbourhood could supply. There 
is little doubt that most of the great 
preachers and pastors of that time 
belonged to the school he so entirely 
despises. No doubt these great men 
had their apes who borrowed from 
them nothing but the manner and 
phraseology of their preaching and 
conversation. No doubt, also, there 
was a great deal more of good in the 
old-fashioned, fox-hunting, high-and- 
dry parsons than the world has since 
given them credit for. They were not 
shining religious lights, but, as a body, 
they were kind-hearted friends of 
their parishioners, ready always to 
help them in matters which they them- 
selves understood. The model clergy- 
man of Derby, of whom Mr. Mozley 
gives so attractive and well-drawn a 
picture, must have been one of the best 
specimens of this class. Bold as a lion 
in the discharge of duty ; the friend of 
the whole town ; respected by its civic 
authorities, and on good terms with 
the country gentlemen round about, 
he would have been perfect had he 
been only a magistrate and not a 
minister of the Gospel. 

Strange to say, the influence of the 
Evangelical school seems never to have 
extended to Oxford. There is too much 
reason to believe in the main accuracy 
of the somewhat exaggerated picture 
drawn by Mr. Mozley, in which he 
represents St. Edmund Hall as the 
sole place of refuge in which Evan- 
gelicalism had been able to entrench 
itself. Certainly, if even half of his 
picture be accepted, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to conceive any arrangements 
less likely to fascinate the ardent 
youths who were beginning their course 
of life, many of them longing for a 
religious guidance, without which they 
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felt that their first steps might be 
false. Some will say, what of Pro- 
fessor Heurtley, whose learning and 
piety are worthy of the best days of 
the theological chair which he occu- 
pies? but, first, he came too late to 
Oxford to have much influence in 
stemming the stream; and secondly, 
at the time when he was first known 
in Oxford, whatever may be the case 
now, he belonged, not to the Evan- 
gelicals, but was one of the very best 
specimens of the old-fashioned High- 
Church School. Here and_ there, 
throughout the country, a few such 
men of deep learning and piety might 
be found, like-minded with him; but 
old orthodox High-Churchmanship, in 
the form in which it was generally 
presented to the youth of Oxford in 
those days, had little attraction for 
them. It was somewhat  sapless, 
dwelling much on points of separa- 
tion from the outer Christian world, 
and most attentive to forms and dis- 
tinctions which it was difficult to 
waken into any vigorous life. 

Thus all things in Oxford seemed 
to work together for the triumph of 
the Oriel School over the feelings and 
convictions of ardent youth. And 
when young men returned in vaca- 
tions to their own homes to hear 
Sunday after Sunday the old yellow 
sermons which in the majority of 
cases formed the chief spiritual food 
provided by a long ministry, they 
could not help feeling that if there 
was danger in change, it was more 
dangerous to be utterly stationary. 
Such sermons have been described as 
transcripts of the “Saturday Papers” 
of Addison’s Spectator, or translated 
extracts from Cicero de Offciis, with 
this drawback, that in neither case 
had the transcriber caught the ele- 
gance of the original. Sermons of 
this kind in the lapse of forty years 
have providentially been almost all 
consumed by time; but here and 
there we still come across some long- 
lived survivor which leads the con- 
gregation, through a catalogue of easy 
virtues, up to a death-bed, the sole 
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consolation of which is to be found 
in the retrospect of a well-spent life. 
No wonder that when they returned 
to Oxford ardent undergraduates fled 
from the memory of these to listen 
to the marvellous strains of that 
unrivalled voice which in the purest 
English which had ever sounded from 
a pulpit called up burning thoughts 
that searched the conscience and sup- 
plied stores of wisdom for the coming 
trials of life. 

But what of Dr. Arnold, and the 
reasonable and large-hearted system of 
Christian teaching of which he was 
the representative? Arnold did not 
die till 1842. Up to that time-the 
fame of his teaching and life had 
scarcely pervaded the land, though he 
had been the author of several volumes 
of sermons. It was his biography by 
Arthur Stanley, and the two highly 
spiritual volumes of sermons con- 
taining his last utterances, and pub- 
lished on his death, that secured his 
wide and enduring influence. Before 
1842, the Oriel School had entrenched 
themselves tolerably securely in their 
camp. A weekly newspaper, written 
with great ability and by eminent 
men, supported their opinions through- 
out the kingdom. Unlike the analo- 
gous organ of the Evangelicals, which, 
whatever else of general information 
it might contain, obtruded party theo- 
logical opinions more vigorously than 
well, it delicately took for granted 
as the substance of Christian truth 
the theories of its own school, while a 
large portion of the newspaper was 
given up to politics, domestic and 
foreign, and to reviews of the latest 
literary works. The ability of the 
writers in this paper, and their high 
character, may be judged of from the 
fact that many of them have been 
justly promoted since the present Prime 
Minister, who at one time at least 
might have been called the great lay 
high-priest of the Oxford School, has at- 
tained the distinguished post in which 
he is believed by the mass of the 
nation to overshadow all his prede- 
Meanwhile, unobtrusively 


cessors. 





but most effectively, during nearly 
twenty years, Keble, bringing his 
marvellous poetic feeling to bear upon 
the spiritual yearnings of the day, had 
been conciliating towards his own 
school of theology the hearts of the 
majority of educated people. For a 
long time indeed preferment never 
visited the Oxford School, except that 
which they won with their own right 
hand. At the very time when they 
were most powerful and seemed to 
carry all before them, there was a 
shrinking suspicion of “ what it would 
all lead to” very prevalent in the 
land. 

But now it might be supposed the 
Arnoldian element would have free 
course. The biographer of his great 
master was settled in Oxford. The 
charm of Arthur Stanley’s life and 
loving heart can never be forgotten. 
He had anything but sympathy for 
the peculiar system of the Oriel School. 
He had been strengthened every term 
by the arrival of fresh pupils from 
Rugby, very few of whom were at- 
tracted by the fashionable novelties. 
But whatever the reason might be, 
Arnold and his teaching had never 
become widely popular. This was no 
doubt due in part to the many con- 
flicts of his vigorous life; he was 
known to be well acquainted with 
German theology, an unpardonable 
sin in the minds of the old orthodox 
and Evangelicals; nay, he was the 
intimate friend, almost the follower, 
of the Chevalier Bunsen, who, writing 
much and speaking always, let it be 
clearly known that old forms of 
Christianity in his estimate required 
remodelling. Moreover, Arnold had at 
times allowed himself to write and 
speak somewhat bitterly out of the 
strength of his feelings. The success 
which attended his Oxford Lectures 
on modern history, when Lord Mel- 
bourne appointed him to that chair 
within a year of his death, showed 
how well he was suited to attract and 
guide the young. His name and 
teaching, however, were certainly 
somewhat unpopular with the great 
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body of quiet Christians, and to this 
unpopularity was added amongst his 
Oriel friends no small portion of fear 
inspired by his known powers of in- 
fluence. 

But the strength of Arnold’s teach- 
ing, where it had fair play, was soon 
exhibited. The biography was hailed 
throughout England and all over the 
continent of America. Men rejoiced 
to welcome a manly, straightforward, 
expansive, Christian system which, 
holding as for dear life, to the Divinity 
of Christ, and deeply imbued with the 
spirit of St. John’s Gospel, had a mar- 
vellously attractive power. It troubled 
them not with the dry bones of de- 
parted controversies, but ever asked 
them with the voice of a trumpet: 
“What are your own personal rela- 
tions to the Father, and the Saviour, 
and the Holy Spirit?” It pointed 
out to them how the Christian religion 
was no matter of forms and compro- 
mises, how it breathed the Saviour’s 
love into the soul, and ever inculeated 
the following of His example ; how it 
looked far beyond the individual, and 
the section of the Church to which the 
individual belonged, to the common- 
wealth as part of God’s workmanship 
into whatever political form it might 
be moulded. He could not conceive 
of a state, doing perfectly its duty as 
a state, without the moving principle 
of religion. He spurned all theories 
of separating education from religion, 
or state-craft from that refining leaven 
which alone can enable a statesman to 
seek for his countrymen the highest 
objects of their existence. And so the 
system went forth on its trial to bless 
other lands if it scarcely escaped 
stifling within its own university. It 
had its triumphs in the East as in the 
West. Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, 
was the very impersonation of it ; and 
to the nature of this teaching, which 
he had imbibed from Arnold, more 
than to any other cause, is to be attri- 
buted the astonishing fact that a man, 
with so little external attractiveness, 
should have wielded amongst the 
civilians of India a power unknown 
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to any other of the great men who 
have occupied the See. 

But the Nemesis has come at last. 
Let us grant that there has been in- 
fused into the Church of England a 
much more reverential regard for the 
externals of public worship, and that 
much of this may have had its rise 
even from the unconscious efforts of 
the first leaders of the Oxford school ; 
let us grant that a system of 
parochial arrangement has arisen 
which enlists the co-operation of 
zealous workers—both men and 
women—and which by means of guilds 
and other associations has increased 
the hold of the pastor upon his flock. 
Though here and there are to be found 
eccentricities of worship which sensi- 
ble men of all schools deplore, which 
are often a scandalous cause of quarrel 
in a parish, and which the fathers of 
this movement never contemplated, 
yet on the whole it must be frankly 
allowed that much of the work which 
has sprung from the good men of 
Oriel has made the parish church far 
more attractive and useful than it was 
of yore. 

But meanwhile throughout the 
length and breadth of England what 
is the view of Christianity which is 
welcomed by the great mass of intel- 
ligent, religious men? It is often 
said that Arnold is the father of 
the scepticism which unfortunately 
prevails so largely in much of our 
periodical literature and those whom 


it leads. No statement can be more 
utterly untrue. Men point to the 
much-loved character of Arthur 


Clough, and the way in which his faith 
seemed shaken from its foundations ; 
but his case was most peculiar—ex- 
posed to the overwhelming influence of 
two contending torrents, one bearing 
him to Rome, the other to the fathom- 
less abyss of an unknown scepticism. It 
is not fair to argue from isolated and 
extraordinary examples. I repeat my 
opinion that the life and letters of 
Dr. Arnold and the last two volumes 
of his sermons, set forth that view of 
a comprehensive, loving, yet zealous 
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Christian teaching which approves 
itself to the consciences and seeks to 
be embodied in the lives of the vast 
majority of intelligent persons through- 
out the kingdom. There is no talk 
here of high or low or .broad. I be- 
lieve that the best men of the time 
have a dislike of all “ schools of theo- 
logy.” They desire a religion which 
shall serve them and their neighbours 
in life and in death, without tying 
them up to unnatural phrases, or 
locking up their feet whether they 
will or no, in the stocks of some 
antiquated system of discipline. 
Christ and God ever present, the 
Holy Spirit blowing where He listeth, 
the regularly ordered and familiar 
ordinances of the Church, are far 
more to them than any technical defi- 
nitions or strict orders of the schools. 

But I must not trespass more. 
No one can reflect on the history of 
the school which Mr. Mozley has set 
before us in so vivid a picture, with- 
out regard for the men, and without 
believing that out of so much goodness 
real good must have come to the 
Church of Christ. In some sense [ 
know nearly every one mentioned in 
his catalogue, and honour their per- 
sons or their memory. The great 
leaders were beyond me in age and 
position ; with many of the rest I was 
intimate. Two names rise before me 
as my dearest friends; they both be- 
came Roman Catholics early in these 
struggles, but through changing scenes 
of life I had opportunities—alas! few 
and far between—of keeping up my 
intimacy with both. One died three 
years ago, the other but a few months 
since. Two more single-hearted and 
devoted men I believe never lived. 


There is something inexpressibly 
solemn in looking back on the struggles 
of forty years ago. No human in- 
telligence can weigh with perfect 
accuracy the good and evil of any 
system honestly and vigorously main- 
tained in the spirit of prayer. I am 
inclined to believe of this school 
that its day is past, but it will cer- 
tainly leave behind it lasting traces of 
many a useful and self-denying life. 
The great leader, who long since 
passed into another Church, whatever 
he may have done amongst his new 
co-religionists, can scarcely have 
equalled the glory of his triumphs 
over so many souls of first-rate intel- 
ligence in his early days. I have great 
difficulty in understanding what 
could have induced Mr. Mozley to de- 
vote a whole chapter to disproving the 
theory that his great hero is a sceptic. 
Of course a Roman Catholic’s estimate 
of the rules by which Protestants at- 
tempt, each for himself, to attain 
truth, is entirely different from any- 
thing to which we are accustomed, 
who feel that we cannot with a safe 
conscience substitute assent for con- 
viction. But ali the testimony of his 
surroundings, and all his published 
utterances seem to speak of the old 
man’s quiet age wearing away in works 
ef calm Christian usefulness, such as 
his soul ioves, 

Meanwhile the Church and the 
world seem entering on totally new 
phases. The good or evil of the future 
is far beyond our ken. Many lessons 
may be learned from the past, both for 
imitation andavoidance. We whoare 
nearing the end need not be distracted 
if we can cast our care on Him who 
cares ever for His Church and people. 


A. C CanrtTuar. 





NOTE. 


THe next instalment of “Fortune's Fuol” not having reached us, its continuation is 


unavoidably postponed.— Ep, 
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PATRIOTIC POETRY. 


THERE is a well-known question which 
many acute inquirers have discussed 
since Vico, but concerning which they 
cannot be said to have arrived at a 
satisfactory solution. What is ascer- 
tainable as to the existence of any 
law governing the relations between 
periods of greatness in a nation’s 
political history and periods of great- 
ness in its literature? On the one 
hand, it must be admitted that litera- 
ture, like history, never really repeats 
itself; and again, the periods of a 
national greatness, conscious of its 
own aims and ideals, are after all rare 
enough in the annals of the world. 
But even to a question much narrower 
than the above, though analogous to 
it, a categorical answer will not very 
readily present itself. Is it not true— 
and if so what accounts for the fact ? 
—that the literature of a nation in 
periods distinguished by its greatest 
efforts of patriotic action is by no 
meansalways pervaded by a correspond- 
ing spirit of patriotism ? Of course, not 
every endeavour made on a nation’s 
behalf deserves to be called a national 
struggle; not every war waged in a 
people’s name is in truth a popular 
war ; not every great man to whom 
later historians justly assign a pro- 
minent place among his country’s 
worthies was in his lifetime, or during 
the whole of it, looked upon by her as 
one of her chosen heroes. There is 
no need to go very far back in our 
own history for illustrations of this 
truth, or truism. The famous angel 
of Blenheim, as Thackeray says, flew 
off with the fortunate author of 
simile and poem, “and landed him in 
the place of Commissioner of Appeals.” 
But except among those who had per- 
sonal reasons for pride in the “ famous 
victory,” the admiration for Addison’s 
hero, and the enthusiasm for the 


Whigs’ War, failed to prove so strong 
as the old English sentiments of insu- 
larity, and the enthusiasm for the iden- 
tity between Church and State, which 
helped to bring about the overthrow 
of Marlborough and his friends, and 
to prepare the conclusion of a far 
from glorious peace. During the great 
struggle of England against Napoleon, 
many fluent English writers of verse 
strained their energies in odes to Wel- 
lington, and in celebration of his 
splendid achievements ; but the people’s 
heart was never touched as it had 
been when Campbell sang Nelson and 
his sailors, and, like Dryden before 
nim,' boldly pressed the legendary 
beings of the sea into the obsequies of 
our naval heroes :— 
‘* Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died 

With the gallant good Riou : 


Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their 
! 


rave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave.” 

Still more capricious are the re- 
flexions in our poetic literature of the 
great domestic agitations of our 
national life. The hopes and the 
fears of the great Reform Bill move- 
ment of 1831--2, so far as I know, 
lack their sacred bard; but it is no 
isolated opinion that the struggle 
against the Corn Laws, could its 
records be obliterated from the page 
of history, would possess a worthy 
memorial in the rhymes of at least 
one unforgotten poet of the people. 


1 ** Lawson amongst the foremost met his 
fate, 
Whom sea-green sirens from the rocks 
lament ; 
Thus, as an offering for the Grecian state, 
He first was killed who first to battle 
went,” —Annus Mirabilis. 
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1s it, then, possible for posterity, 
through its poets, to make good the 
shortcomings of contemporaries? No 
man, we have been told, ever wrote a 
history deserving to live of any 
country or people save his own. There 
is a grain of truth in the ‘remark, 
however discouraging it may be to 
some of us; for it is beyond all 
doubt difficult, unless under circum- 
stances so exceptional as almost to 
prove the rule, for any historian to 
feel towards a foreign country that 
all-informing sympathy which is at 
times truer than study, as the pro- 
verb declares blood to be thicker than 
water. But whether or not his own 
country’s story be his theme, every 
honest historical writer must needs 
desire to do his own part towards sup- 
plementing the defects, or correcting 
the errors, of earlier judgments of 
events and the actors in them. His 
success will often be small with that 
wider audience which has no desire 
for re-opening cases already settled for 
it by its favourite authorities. The 
effort is not everywhere readily made 
to distinguish between the real Queen 
Elizabeth and Gloriana, or between 
Richard III. and the Richard of 
Shakespeare’s play. Thus a task both 
novel and noble seems to offer itself 
to the poets of an age like our own, 
more given to critical inquiry than its 
predecessors, and better equipped for 
such a purpose than they. Far from 
ignoring the impulses of patriotic sen- 
timent still common among our 
countrymen, or mistrusting the same 
feelings in themselves, our poets may, 
with a fair prospect of success, seek 
to judge the great actors and events 
of our national history without the 
partisanship and prejudice which were 
hardly to be avoided by our ances- 
tors, and may thus stimulate the “high 
spirit” of the present age, while 
rectifying many a misjudgment of the 
ast. Nor can there be much doubt 
but that the freer the forms in which 
such attempts are made, the less 
likely will they be to fail of achieving 
their ends. No writer of our times 
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will be tempted to revive, with or 
without the adornment of subtle 
stanza forms, the versified chronicle 
of the thirteenth century, beginning 
with the siege of Troy or the founda- 
tion of Troynovant, and duly brought 
down to the great thunderstorm which 
most recently “o'er pale Britannia 
passed.” Nor is the much-adapted 
Mirror for Magistrates capable of re- 
adaptation for the use of the nine- 
teenth century, nor would another 
Albion’s England, vivacious even to a 
fault as Warner’s verse is, fall other- 
wise than flat upon modern ears, 
Whether a second period of splen- 
dour awaits that uniquely English 
growth, the dramatic History, it will 
perhaps be time enough to discuss 
when we have again become possessed 
of a really national theatre. No clas- 
sical or modern literature has any- 
thing which can exactly be compared 
to this wonderful growth of English 
patriotic poetry. The national his- 
torical element in Attic tragedy was, 
as a rule, allusive only; and of the 
Roman pretextate we hardly know 
enough to justify anything beyond 
conjecture. The dramatic literatures 
of other modern nations have still 
fewer analogous growths, except where 
they have avowedly followed the 
Shakespearian model. Signs are not 
wanting that in this direction also 
the English drama may once more 
assert its prerogative. But in the 
meantime a form of poetry more 
elastic than either the epical or the 
dramatic will most readily lend itself 
to a treatment of our national history, 
at once eclectic and comprehensive, 
in accordance with the double tendency 
of our age. No doubt a supply of 
patriotic poetry, whether lyrical or 
other, is not to be obtained at com- 
mand like a line of fortresses or an 
ironclad fleet ; and it would be worse 
than futile to attempt to predict the 
course of our own or of any other 
poetic literature. One thing, however, 
may be asserted without presumptuous- 
ness. Whenever a true poet, who is 
also a true patriot, seeks to treat our 
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national history poetically, without 
losing sight of the inner continuity 
belonging to it, his endeavour must 
establish a claim upon the recognition 
of all in whose moral and imaginative 
world the history of their country has 
a share. To make the highest of all 
human arts subservient to any ends 
but its own, would indeed be to mis- 
understand, and thereby to degrade, 
poetry itself. And even were this 
not so, patriotism is neither the very 
noblest of all the emotions that wing 
the soul of man, nor one of those which 
appeal with the same force to every 
human heart. The poet’s choice is 
free ; but for an age which is like our 
own, in love; with its own indefinite- 
ness, and many of whose children find 
no study so interesting as their own 
complex beings, nothing could be more 
salutary than that its poets should 
“*memorise anew the ancestry ” of the 
heroes and the heroism of a great 
nation like our own. It is not, I 
think, going too far to say that our 
younger generation at least frequently 
takes too narrow a view of the culture 
which it professes to worship, dis- 
sociating from it much which is not 
indeed culture’s highest end, but 
which itself forms one of true cul- 
ture’s best parts. Such a generation 
needs invigorating as well as refining ; 
and for Englishmen at least the time 
has not yet come when life would be 
worth living apart from the duties 
and aspirations of patriotism. Happily, 
the duties and aspirations in question 
are such as neither our own nor any 
previous period of English poetry has 
been contented altogether to ignore. 
In magnis voluisse sat est, but it is 
not only as a first effort, conceived in 
a spirit worthy of its purpose, in the 
direction I have sought to indicate, 
that Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s recently 
published Visions of England will in 
my belief take their place in our 
poetic literature. Nothing that Mr. 


Palgrave does is idly done; and he 
had reasons which if not all equally 
convincing are all worth listening to, 
for his choice of title, his choice of 
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subjects, and his choice of metres. 
With this last however I have no wish 
here to concern myself ; and indeed it 
would be venturesome to argue with 
the master of so many stanza-forms, 
none of which (I may say in passing) 
he seems to me to employ more music- 
ally than that of the touching poem 
A Crusader’s Tomb. One who is both 
artist and critic like Mr. Palgrave 
was unlikely to fall into the cardinal 
error of confounding historical poetry 
with poetical history, or in other words 
to let his historical opinions—which 
are often so decided that they might 
almost be called historical principles— 
dictate either the choice or the treat- 
ment of his themes. “Poetry, not 
History,” as he very plainly expresses 
it, “has been my first and last aim ; 
or, perhaps I might define it, History 
for Poetry’s sake.” But he has at the 
same time striven, as was not only 
natural in his father’s son, but per- 
fectly compatible with the chief or 
artistic aim of his book, “to keep 
throughout as closely to absolute his- 
torical truth in the design and colour- 
ing of the pieces as the exigencies of 
poetry permit.” As the poems in this 
volume are lyrical, its several parts 
have no outward or necessary con- 
nexion with one another; and the 
author was able to choose at his own 
will such characters and scenes in the 
national history as might appear to 
him “leading” or “typical.” The 
vagueness of the latter term is con- 
venient ; but whatever may be thought 
of the selection actually made, the 
principle on which it has proceeded is 
obvious. The difficulty lay in the in- 
fusion of that element which may be 
called the dramatic, and which justi- 
fies the title given by Mr. Palgrave to 
his book. Each poem forming part of 
it is described as a Vision of England, 
and is therefore to carry back the 
reader into “the atmosphere of the 
age” of which it treats. But while 
dramatically reproducing the spirit of 
so many generations in connexion 
with some of their chief events and 
figures, Mr. Palgrave has wished at 
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the same time, according to the best 
of his ability, “to set forth each scene 
or character in its essential” historical 
“truth.” His Visions are to be, not 
the delusive phantoms conjured up by 
the Geisterseher, who knows very well 
what spirits he and his patrons wish 
to see, but the revelations granted to 
the “prophet looking back ”—the 
student to whom “the research and 
genius” of the best historians have 
furnished the means of which he 
makes conscientious use. In _ this 
sense the patriotic poet gazing upon 
the tomb of a dead hero may both see 
more, and see what he sees more truly, 
than beholders can to whom the past 
is dead, or than the : buried hero’s con- 
temporaries could, to whom the sig- 
nificance of his deeds could be but 
darkly visible— 


—* This is the poet’s right ! 
He looks with larger sight 
Than they who hedge their view by present 


things, 
The small, parochial world 
Of sight and touch: and what he sees, he 
sings.” 


The epithet “parochial” has a 
Beaconsfield sound, if not a Beacons- 
field origin ; but the sentiment of the 
stanza recalls Spenser’s lines, to which 
it is of course only on the first glance 
contradictory— 


** Why then should witlesse man so much 
misweene, 
That nothing is but that which he hath 
seene?” 


Nothing could be more out of place 
than for me to enter here upon a dis- 
cussion of the estimates formed by 
Mr. Palgrave of the historical authori- 
ties upon whom he principally relies. 
Among these it is not only piety which 
places Sir Francis Palgrave and 
Hallam in the front rank. The former 
of these was a historian to whose 
mind not only such an event as the 
battle of Hastings, but even so prag- 
matical a transaction as the compila- 
tion of Domesday Book at once 
translated itself into a vivid picture— 
a complete section, as the botanists 
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say, of the nation’s historic life. 
Hallam’s reputation for impartial 
wisdom, which survived the piteous 
groans of Southey, will likewise, un- 
less we mistake, survive certain more 
recent cavils; in Mr. Palgrave he has 
an enthusiastic admirer, indeed one 
enthusiastic enough to quote him out 
of as well as in season. (Hallam’s ad- 
mission that during the eleven years 
of non-parliamentary government, 
England “had grown into remarkable 
prosperity and affluence,” hardly sup- 
ports the enthusiastic Vision of the 
time 

“ When the kingdom had wealth and peace, 

one smile o’er the face of the land,” 


if taken in conjunction with Hal- 
lam’s further observation that “it 
would have been an excess of loyal 
stupidity in the nation to have at- 
tributed their riches to the wisdom 
or virtue of the court, which had in- 
jured the freedom of trade by mono- 
polies and arbitrary proclamations, 
and driven away industrious manu- 
facturers by persecution”.) Alto- 
gether, I am by no means sure that 
as to the Revolutionary period Mr. 
Palgrave does not ride rather too 
daringly on the wave of reaction 
with the strength of which Professors 
Gardiner and Seeley have something 
todo ; but this is of course a matter of 
opinion. On the other hand I rejoice 
that he should have given so much 
attention to Ranke, and should have 
said of him what, in England at least, 
has never been so well said before, 
that to him we owe the only narra- 
tive of the Civil War period “ in which 
history is treated historically, that is, 
without judging of the events by the 
light either of their remote results, or 
of modern political party.” I pass by 
Mr. Palgrave’s references to his other 
chief authorities, except to note the 
generous spirit—generous to Ireland 
as well as to her distinguished his- 
torian—in which he appeals to Mr. 
Lecky’s truly “invaluable chapters” 
on Irish history, and to recall his 
frequent use of our most recent his- 
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torical classic, Mr. J. R. Green. The 
extraordinary richness of Mr. Green’s 
narrative, which we teachers some- 
times find overflowing the vessels into 
whose emptiness it has been poured, is 
best attested by the wealth of ideas 
as well as pictures which it suggests 
to a fertile mind like that of the 
author of the Visions. 

Mr. Palgrave’s own choice of sub- 
jects and method of treatment are 
nearly always full of interest, and at 
times singularly striking. As to the 
former, hereditary tastes perhaps help 
to attract him more especially to the 
earlier periods of our history; but 
every true poet is a child of his times, 
and it is not in vain that Mr. Free- 
man’s great histories, as well as his 
occasional utterances, have appealed 
to the nationality principle which 
dominates the political life of our age. 
The “true-born Englishman” of the 
present day can at the most glory in a 
“race, of many races well-compact ” ; 
but his sympathy is strongest with 
those figures and deeds which seem 
most purely English. 

“Harold was England: and Harold lies 

here,” — 
are the closing words of Mr. Palgrave’s 
spirited ballad of Hastings fight ; and 
with a sure instinct he celebrates as 
the very flower of our national 
heroism that “ darling of the English ” 
who is peerless among our kings, 


Alfred the Great: 


“* To service or command, to low and high 
Equal at once in magnanimity, 
he Great by right divine thou only art! 
Fair star, that crowns the front of Eng- 
land’s morn, 
~~ with Nature’s royalty inborn, 
nd English to the very heart of heart !” 


But the Visions lose nothing of their 
vividness as they come to occupy them- 
selves with the Norman and Plan- 
tagenet times; and in grandeur of 
conception there is certainly nothing 
in the volume that surpasses the fine 
poem entitled The Rejoicing of the 
Land, of which the date is fixed in 
1295, the real birth-year of our parlia- 
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mentary institutions “as representing 
at once the culminating point in the 
reign of Edward, and of medivalism 
in England.” Here the poet, like 
Gray’s Bard, ranges at will through 
the history of the nation, contrasting 
tyranny with tyranny, and ending his 
strain with a beautiful picture of the 
prosperity and piety which consort so 
well with an era of peace. It is a 
poetic picture corresponding to those 
of which the eminent German histo- 
rian of England, who has lately passed 
away, loved to sketch the outlines in 
prose. Ihave not noticed any refer- 
ence in Mr. Palgrave’s notes to 
Pauli, whose premature death has cut 
short at so early a point as the begin- 
ning of the Tudor period a noble 
historical narrative which is: still 
unfortunately a closed book to too 
many Englishmen. 

Over the Tudor period Mr. Palgrave 
himself certainly does not seem to 
linger with any pronounced predilec- 
tion. His heart goes up to the Oxford 
Reformers as the earliest representa- 
tives of what was most enduring in 
the influences of the English Renas- 
cence ; and it is satisfactory to find 
him recognising in the noblest of 
these scholars, Sir Thomas More, the 
purest figure of a turbid age :— 


** Blest soul, who through life’s course 
Didst keep the young child’s heart unstain’d 
and whole, 
To find again the cradle at the goal, , 
Like some fair stream returning to its 


source ;— 

a fall’n on days of falsehood, greed and 
force ! 

Base days, that win the plaudits of the 


Writ to their own disgrace, 

With casuist sneer o’erglossing works of 

Miscalling evil, good ; 

Before some despot-hero falsely named 

Grovelling in shameful worship un- 
ashamed.” 


The extremes of Edward and Mary 
are alike virtually passed by; the 
Muse cannot breathe easily in so over- 
charged an atmosphere. But of the 
Elizabethan times the Visions recall 
some of the most striking figures— 
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among them the unhappy woman who 
is here not treated as a vile Duessa, 
but as the victim of passion and of 
fate; and Astrophel, more radiant 
than ever as he casts off the dross of 
earth ; and the Utopian venturer, to 
us at once the most modern and the 
most representative of the later Eliza- 
bethans,—Sir Walter Raleigh. Of 
course Queen Elizabeth herself once 
more appears at Tilbury ; but though 
the date “September, 1558,” is a little 
misleading, the poem is_ skilfully 
arranged so as to celebrate at once 
the conflict between the Armada and 
the “English boats on the English 
sea,” and the scattering of the foe by 
the blast from on high. 

A very eminent authority, of whose 
labours any student of English history 
is glad to be able to seize an opportu- 
nity of acknowledging his admiring 
recognition, has accorded to Mr. 
Palgrave’s historical insight praise by 
the side of which all words of mine 
must be valueless. Canon Stubbs 
writes :—“Ido not think that there 
is one of the Visions which does not 
carry my thorough consent and sym- 
pathy all through.” For myself, I 
confess that I could not say as much 
with reference to those of Mr. Pal- 
grave’s patriotic lyrics which treat of 
the struggle between the King and the 
Commons. One’s own sympathies may 
lie altogether with that “golden 
moderation” which the poet com- 
mends in the fine stanzas At Bemerton ; 
but there are times in the national 
life, as in individual lives when the 
great question “for or against?” for 
the law or against the law, for the 
right or against the right, presents 
itself categorically, and when on the 
answer given to it by the leaders of 
the people depends the future of the 
land. Pym was, let it be granted, a— 


“Deep stately designer, the subtle in simple 
_ disguised, 
Artist in plots, projector of panics he used, 
and despised!” 


and Cromwell may be called, by way 
of supreme reproach, “ Philistia’s 


child and chief”; but whether they 
were Conservatives or Philistines, they 
and those who stood by them saved 
our freedom. And for} my part I 
cannot picture Hampden to myself 
riding, wounded to death, off Chalgrove 
Field with uncertainty in his soul; 
nor can I join in calling Milton 
“untrue to himself” as well as “to 
the sweet Muses,” when like an 
Athenian of old he did his duty in 
choosing his side in the hour of civil 
conflict. 

By a progress more rapid than one 
could wish, the Visions bring us down 
to later times and even to our own day 
—to Trafalgar and Torres Vedras, to 
the awful Indian catastrophes in 1842 
and 1857, and to the gentler associa- 
tions also of the Victorian age. 
Nowhere is the poet wanting in a 
generosity of spirit which is the 
moral mark of his verse, which strives 
to be just even to Indians and 
Irishmen, and is not afraid to recog- 
nise an element of unconscious heroism 
even in so palpable a historical and 
political failure as that of Richard 
Cromwell. But even were this not so, 
the fresh and self-consistent individu- 
ality of Mr. Palgrave’s book gives it 
a charm, and I may add a strength, to 
which no collection of patriotic lyrics 
by several writers is likely to attain. 
I doubt for instance whether any one 
of Mr. Palgrave’s Visions can be 
compared in mere literary excel- 
lence to many of the Poems of 
English Heroism arranged together 
by Mr. A. C. Auchmuty in an un- 
pretending little volume of which 
one would rejoice to hear as known 
and esteemed by our rising generation. 
But taken together, the lyrics of the 
one scholar and poet have the inesti- 
mable advantage, of .an inner unity 
which no arranging or editing can 
simulate, but which is due to the 
transfusion of materials by one artis- 
tic endeavour. There are many minor 
points in Mr. Palgrave’s method of 
treatment to which exception might 
perhaps be taken; but these seem to 
me of little importance for the total 
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effect of the book, which not only 
deserves, but, as it were, demands to 
be received as a single wreath of laurel 
offered to his country by a poet. I 
think that he has availed himself 
rather too frequently of his poetic 
right to compare, so to speak, by 
anticipation, to think of La Haye 
Sainte on the hill of Senlac, and of 
Balaclava as the mists clear off before 
the walls of Zutphen. I think more- 
over that it would have been well had 
he in so short a series of lyrics—far 
too short for the capabilities of the 
conception and for the spirit with 
which it has been executed—avoided 
the occasional repetition of the same, 
or similar, motifs. The anonymous 
“Old Dane,” the hero of a singularly 
pleasing little poem, pairs off with the 
nameless Crusader ; and in both Earl 
Simon at Evesham and King Edward 
at Crecy, the paternal feeling appears 
more or less predominant. But these 
are mere impressions ; and still less 
should I care to cavil at one or two 
historical or literary touches of detail 
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which seem to me of doubtful accuracy. 
The historical scholarship of the book 
as a whole seems to me, if I may 
venture to say so, of a very high order 
indeed. 

As an experiment in poetic literature, 
which if not absolutely new, is at all 
events made under totally new con- 
ditions, these Visions of England may 
be destined to occupy and interest 
criticism when much of the verse that 
is now popular or fashionable has 
fluttered away with the leaves of the 
season. In the meantime, I hope Mr. 
Palgrave may be inclined to enlarge 
and develop a conception prompted by 
an ambition at once aspiring and legiti- 
mate. Should his book, in an ampler 
and fuller form, achieve an enduring 
success, it can hardly fail to become 
the beginning of a new species of 
patriotic poetry. Should it happen 
otherwise, the age too may in some 
measure be in fault. 


A. W. Warp. 
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A FEW PLAIN WORDS 


Tue topic of Indian finance is not as 
yet, we fear, of deep or general interest 
to the British public, though much 
trouble has been taken by various re- 
cent writers in providing instruction 
on the subject. Unhappily the in- 
struction is as various as its authors, 
and this divergence of opinion among 
the learned is probably one main 
cause of the indifference of the igno- 
rant: it certainly is a serious obstacle 
to their enlightenment. ‘“ Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree?” must 
be the uncomfortable reflection of the 
lay-reader, when, after suffering the 
Cassandra-like forebodings of Mr. 
Hyndman, and actually beginning, as 
he thinks, to see possible, though hard- 
to-be-earned, comfort in the more tem- 
perate warnings of Mr. Fawcett, he 
comes under the powerful influence of 
Ex-Finance Minister Sir John Strachey, 
who tells him authoritatively, in more 
than four hundred pages of energetic 
English, that the progress of Indian 
administration has been splendid, and 
that Indian finances, at once the result 
and the mainstay thereof, are normally 
and increasingly prosperous. 

Now the pecuniary condition of an 
empire cannot of course be discussed 
in detail within the limits of a few 
pages, but it is possible perhaps even 
in this narrow compass, without pre- 
supposing more than ordinary intel- 
ligence in the inquirer, and without 
using repulsively technical language, 
to state fairly the general outlines of 
the case ; to indicate the leading points 
of the most important problems in- 
volved ; and to make, very briefly, a 
few practical remarks, which, if they 
do not furnish grounds for complete 
and decisive opinion, may yet, as being 
based on personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, be accurate, and thus useful. 


ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


To do this is the object of the present 
paper, and though success be not fully 
attained, it is well worth trying for. 
India is no exception to the profound 
indifference felt in England to the 
affairs of our most important colonies. 
And yet the formation of an intelli- 
gent lay opinion in the country on the 
general bearing of Indian affairs is 
indeed of very urgent importance. Of 
all the positions taken up by writers 
on this matter, the truest and most 
pressingly practical one is the cry of 
public responsibility—a responsibility 
to be rightly discharged only by the 
constant and critical attention to 
India of all who have influence over 
the conduct of our public affairs. More 
than twenty years, it must be again 
and again repeated, have passed, since 
the nation assumed direct charge of 
the Indian Government, gigantic 
legacy of a defunct trading com- 
pany! year by year the reins of 
control are drawn more closely in ; 
parliamentary supervision, swayed 
by the impulsive exigencies of party, 
tends to interfere more and more, not 
only in matters of foreign policy, but 
even in those of internal administra- 
tion. And “ finance,” it has been truly 
said, “is the keystone of Indian 
administration.” A permanently em- 
barrassed exchequer must lead to 
either bankruptcy or rebellion. Pub- 
lic ignorance under the circumstances 
is not merely culpable but perilous— 
nay, under contingencies which at 
times are not far removed from pro- 
bability, it might become fatal. 

Thus far all are agreed who have 
in any measure reflected on the facts 
of the case, but beyond this, as already 
said, there is great, not to say radi- 
cal, dissimilarity of view. Extreme 
despondency accompanied by fierce 
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denunciations of our administrative 
policy ; serious alarm modified by 
encouragement conditioned on severe 
economy and retrenchment ; jubilant 
review and sanguine forecast; these 
are the varying tones of different 
writers who urge their opinions with 
ability and confidence. Primd facie, 
indeed, the reader might suspect both 
extremes of over-statement. Truth 
generally lies near the mean; and 
while it is not likely, he might think, 
that successive generations of able 
rulers should be grossly ignorant of 
the economic condition of the people 
they govern, he would at the same 
time, under his general impression of 
the grave facts of Indian wars and 
famines, hesitate to trust any state- 
ments, however plausible at first sight, 
which should represent the Indian 
treasury as triumphantly overflowing. 
Such inclination to repel extreme 
views is, we believe, substantially 
just. The nearest approach to ac- 
curacy in a general description of the 
financial condition of India is some- 
thing like this :— When there is no war 
like that recently conducted in Afghan- 
istan, and no wide-spread famine like 
that experienced a few years ago in 
most provinces of the Empire, the 
finances of the Indian Government 
may be so managed as to preserve 
equilibrium, and in decidedly good 
seasons to yield a small surplus. But 
this favourable result is possible only 
under stringent conditions. There 


must be systematic economy in ordi- 


nary expenditure ; judicious but de- 
termined retrenchment of extraordinay 
expenditure on public works; and, 
lastly, we must have fair assurance 
of stability of all the present main 
sources of income. Such would appear 
to be the view, or nearly the view, 
held by Mr. Fawcett — honourable 
alike for the care with which he forms 
his opinions and the candour with 
which he urges them—and such is the 
impression we have received from a 
near and practical acquaintance with 
Indian revenue and revenue-payers. 
Extreme statements like those of 


Mr. Hytidman on the one side, or those 
of Sir John Strachey on the other, it 
would not perhaps be difficult to show 
in their true character, were space 
available. For the present, however, 
we content ourselves, and we hope the 
reader, with mentioning a fair speci- 
men of either kind. Mr. Hyndman, 
in one of his essays in the Nineteenth 
Century, has built up a dismal picture 
of the ruinous poverty of India from 
the assertion that the yearly produce 
of the country averages only three 
hundred millions sterling. Divide 
this, says he, among the one hundred 
and ninety millions of inhabitants, 
and you have a miserable pittance 
indeed for each person’s sustenance, 
especially when you consider that the 
greater number must enjoy less than 
the average income thus struck out, 
to allow for the wealth undoubtedly 
possessed by some. “A little over 
thirty shillings a year for a man to 
live on!” exclaims Mr. Hyndman; 
and then he indignantly impeaches 
the hard-hearted English dominion, 
which can take any share of a 
pauper’s earnings in taxation. Now 
we know something of the statistics 
on which these figures are founded, 
and cannot allow them to be quite 
satisfactory, even for what they pro- 
fess to give. To attempt to draw 
from them any close or practical in- 
ferences is dangerous. There are no 
trustworthy statistics in India show- 
ing the actual extent of land cultivated 
in any one year. Much of the infor- 
mation is mere estimate. Supposing 
this estimate a fair one, the next to 
be made is that of the produce, as to 
which the most experienced officers 
will be the most cautious in giving 
positive figures. Then, further, we 
have to turn this produce into money 
at rates which vary in every district. 
A loose average may be struck as 
representing generally trade transac- 
tions. But a very large part of the 
grain transactions of the Indian agri- 
culturist are conducted without refer- 
ence to money at all. He very often 
earns in corn; he very often pays in 
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As an ordinary thing he keeps 
part of the produce of his field in 
a corn-bin in his house, and uses it 
for his household without keeping 
any accurate account. He would be 
puzzled to state with preciseness his 
whole grain produce, and accuracy is 
not increased with a larger area of 
calculation. 

But even if we could suppose our 
statistics of grain produce complete 
and accurate, there are yet considera- 
tions rendering it impossible to base 
on them alone practical conclusions 
as to the standard of living in 
India. The cost of living to the 
mass of Indian agriculturists can- 
not possibly be stated in money. 
Besides his land the villager has his 
cow or buffalo, his camel, or his goats. 
The milk and ghi (clarified and pre- 
served butter) which he gets from 
these are a food which stands almost 
in the same relation to him that meat 
and beer do to our population. Vege- 
tables, too, he gets in some form or 
other; often wild herbs to be had 
for the picking. His house he builds 
himself entirely, or nearly so ; its cost 
cannot be shown in money, for it con- 
sists mainly of mud walls raised by 
himself and rough wooden beams cut 
by himself or the village carpenter 
(rarely paid in money); thus it costs 
materials which.he can'get for nothing, 
and time which to him is worth no- 
thing, since he turns house-builder in 
his slack hours. Then his fuel is 
either wood got for nothing, or cow- 
dung pats, also got for nothing. Of 
course he ought to use all his manure 
on the soil, but he often does not ; at 
any rate his fuel costs him nothing. 
Meat, house, and firing thus found, 
there are in many parts other auxiliary 
sources of income, such as sale of sur- 
plus ghi, camel-hire, or waggon-hire. 
His scale of living no doubt is humble ; 
we may call his house a hovel, though 
its cleanliness would generally shame 
the dwellings of even “respectable” 
people in England; he has no money 
to spend in liquor which he does not 
want, and his main food supply is 
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precarious. But as a general thing 
he is not starving, as Mr. Hyndman 
seems to think. 

While, however, mis-statements are 
to be deprecated which represent 
Indian poverty as greater than it is, 
still greater harm is done if the con- 
ditions of Indian life are shown up in 
a more favourable light than the facts 
warrant. Yet this, we venture to 
say, is the effect of a statement of Sir 
John Strachey’s with regard to a most 
important item in the expenses of 
an agriculturist. After recognising 
the fact that in many parts of India 
the State has given up its originally 
universal right of property in land to 
individuals, who are thus to all in- 
tents and purposes owners of the soil, 
he goes on in the very next page! to 
quote a passage from Mr. Fawcett’s 
Political Economy,’ which lays it down 
that the land-tax in India is no burden 
to the community. Now regarding 
Government as part of the community, 
this is obviously true. Butas applied 
to the facts of Indian administration, 
it is grievously incorrect. The theory 
depends on the supposition that the 
tax-payer is a cultivator who has to 
pay rent anyhow, whether to a pub- 
lie or to a private landlord. Where 
this is so, as in many parts of India, 
the theory holds good, but where, as 
over quite half the land of India, 
private property exists, and where the 
proprietor cultivates the land himself, 
it makes great difference to him 
whether he has to pay Government 
revenue or not. If he did not he 
would enjoy the whole produce of his 
land. As it is he has to give up a very 
substantial proportion of it to Govern- 
ment. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that Sir John Strachey does not 
know this; on the contrary, no one 
knows it better than he. It could be 
wished indeed that Mr. Fawcett had 
stated his proposition in more modified 
terms, but his point is different from 
that of Sir John Strachey, who is 

1 Page 15 of Farmers and Public Works 
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endeavouring to show that the Indian 
peasant is in reality very lightly 
taxed. We do not say that he is un- 
justly burdened, or that, having regard 
to the history of land assessment in 
India, the Government demand is not 
moderate. Butit certainly is a burden 
on the revenue-payers, and for all 
practical purposes as much a burden 
as any other tax, wherever it is levied 
from the proprietor cultivating his 
own land. 

Let us revert to the statement of 
what seem more moderate opinions. 
Reviewing the figures of Indian in- 
come and expenditure for the past 
twelve years, as given in the Comp- 
troller’s accounts, we find that the 
average net income has _ been 
44,776,202/. ; and what may be called 
the ordinary average expenditure, 
42,706,2497. If for the nonce we 
usurp the financier’s privilege, and 
“think” not in “ lacs ” but in millions, 
there appearsa surplus of about two 
millions yearly. But the income here 
given includes the provincial rates, a 
sum averaging about two millions, and 
answering in some measure to our 
local highway rates. It, therefore, is 
only partially applicable to administra- 
tive purposes ; but if this objection be 
passed over, the ordinary finances 
stand fairly well. In considering this 
income we need notice only eight 
items, of which the six largest in 
amount have averaged as follows :— 
Land revenue, 203; opium, 6%; salt, 
6; stamps, 23; excise, 2}; and cus- 
toms, 21; in all 41 millions. The 
provincial rates give two more, and 
assessed taxes a very varying amount, 
but averaging half a million. 

In estimating the collections for the 
near future we may slightly modify 
the figures above given, putting them 
thus :—Land revenue, 21}; opium, 7 ; 
salt, 6; stamps, 3; excise, 2}; and 
customs, 2; in all 413 millions ; or ? 
million more than the average of the 
past twelve years. The reasons for 
these modifications will be better 
understood with reference to remarks 
made further on. The land revenue 
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will slightly increase owing to increase 
of cultivation which is still going on ; 
the opium revenue is now managed 
systematically, and the figure we have 
given is, if anything, rather low. A 
reduction in salt duties is just being 
made, but there is good reason to think 
that the revenue under this head will 
recover itself very soon ; stamps will 
in all probability develop to three 
millions, if not slightly more. As for 
customs, we are losing some duties, 
but there will no doubt be a partial 
recovery here too. 

Comparing these figures with those 
given as a normal year’s balance-sheet 
by Mr. Fawcett in his admirable 
Essays on Indian Finance, we shall see 
that they are somewhat higher. The 
year, however, there taken was 1876- 
77, an unfavourable one. The land 
revenue collections, for instance, were 
smaller than in any of the twelve 
years we have considered, and fully 
two millions below the average; and 
customs also suffered, the baneful 
effects of the famine had already begun. 
On the whole we think Mr. Fawcett’s 
estimate is hardly fair to India, and 
should anticipate some slight modifica- 
tion of his views under the more 
favourable experience of the latest 
figures. The revenue, it is true, is in- 
elastic according to English ideas, but 
examination of the official accounts 
shows signs of a healthy though slight 
growth. We shall be almost certainly 
safe in putting down the revenue from 
present sources at forty-five millions 
sterling. 

But are these sources of income 
likely to be maintained? The land 
revenue, excise, and stamps may be 
dismissed as fairly secure. Under 
this year’s budget a very considerable 
reduction has been made in salt duties ; 
but the remaining portion of the tax 
is also safe, while consumption will 
slowly develop for some little time. 
There is also a remission of duties 
under customs, but trade will probably 
recover, or nearly recover, the figures 
given in the estimate. Fluctuations in 
these two are comparatively small. 
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But the opium revenue is one of a 
special kind, and subject to peculiar 
dangers. For the benefit of the lay- 
reader (for whom we are at present 
writing) a brief explanation of these 
may be given. Opium is grown in 
India in two ways. First (in Bengal), 
under a direct monopoly of Government 
who makes advances to the cultivators, 
regulates the area of cultivation of 
each year’s crop, and buys up the 
opium as it comes from the field. The 
price offered depends on the quantity 
already held in stock from previous 
years, and it is this price which induces 
the cultivators to extend or restrict 
the crop area. The article thus pur- 
chased is prepared in Government 
factories, sent down to Calcutta, and 
sold by auction in monthly sales. The 
system, after violent fluctuations in 
former years, has now been elaborated 
so as to secure a pretty uniform 
quantity in the market each year, and 
thus, as regards production, fluctuation 
is reduced to a minimum. Govern- 
ment, in respect of this part of the 
crop, acts as a monopolist manufacturer. 
If the price, however, of Bengal opium 
wereraised too high, consumption would 
probably be checked, and smuggling 
increased. The other system of opium 
cultivation is that followed in the Na- 
tive States of Central India. Govern- 
ment here only takes a heavy export 
duty on the drug; it does not super- 
vise in any way its production. Be- 
sides this, there is a small quantity of 
opium grown in the Panjab, chiefly 
for local consumption, but consumption 
of the drug in India is comparatively 
trifling; an opium-eater is generally 
a marked man. The proportion of 
Bengal opium to the other is about 
six to five. The great market is 
China, where opium is also cultivated, 
but, so far as is known, never of an 
equal quality to the Indian article. 
Now as to the dangers to the revenue: 
we have already mentioned that the 
precariousness of the crop, which is 
unusually great, has been carefully 
provided against by the system which 
balances a large out-turn in one year 
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by holding over a portion as stock to 
make up deficiencies in another crop. 
As to the risk of China not taking our 
opium, those who have special know- 
ledge on the point do not appear much 
alarmed, though, as noted by Sir John 
Strachey, we may have to allay the 
jealousy of the Chinese authorities by 
a judicious surrender of a share of our 
profits on the export. For this reason, 
in the estimate given above the figure 
has been limited to seven, though the 
average receipt of the last three years 
has been nearly seven and a half 
millions. At the same time we have 
not sufficient information as to the 
views of the Chinese Government to 
enable us to feel complete security in 
this respect, and the matter must to a 
moderate extent be considered uncer- 
tain. There is, however, practically 
no fear of the main sum of the revenue 
being taken away by action in this 
quarter. The remaining point is the 
question of morality. Is it moral 
for our Government to derive income 
from such a source? The subject is 
one which attracts increasing interest, 
and justly does so. Here it cannot be 
discussed. We are merely stating 
facts so far as they regard the revenue 
of India. But this we do say, that if 
any party in England intends to do 
away with the opium income it must 
be prepared to recommend something 
equivalent to take its place. This 
equivalent cannot be found in India. 
No finance minister would attempt to 
find it, and the money, therefore, must 
be found in England. A striking ex- 
ample of public morality would indeed 
be exhibited—it matters not whether 
the motive be mistaken or not—should 
the English tax-payers take upon them- 
selves the sum of seven millions yearly 
to free their consciences from reproach 
in this national matter. But we are 
not likely to see it. In any case India 
must retain the income, or receive an 


equivalent. A loss which could not 
possibly be borne must not be 
anticipated. 


The other item requiring reference 
in this connection is the licence tax, 
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which is assessed on the profits of 
trades and professions at 1} per cent. 
After some mistakes as to the limits of 
exemption, incomes under 500 rupees 
yearly (a considerable sum in India) 
are now free. Much of the outery 
against the tax has proceeded from 
England, or has been stimulated by 
the outcry raised there. But allow- 
ing for this there is no doubt 
that a great noise has been made in 
the country expressing complaint 
against both the principle of the tax, 
and its mode of levy. Against the 
latter the complainants have had some 
just reason, though less than has been 
represented. Assessments sometimes 
have been hastily and wrongly made, 
and corruption among the lower native 
officials has reaped a considerable 
harvest. But every year that the tax 
is maintained the assessment will im- 
prove, and with such improvement, op- 
portunities of making corrupt charges 
will be greatly reduced, if not removed 
altogether. Of course in principle 
direct taxation is considered objection- 
able, but in India there has been 
previous experience of it in other ways, 
and there is this very weighty argu- 
ment in favour of the present impost, 
that it reaches a class that otherwise, 
though best of all classes able to sup- 
port taxation, does not ordinarily pay 
anything considerable to Government. 
In estimating its unpopularity it 
should be remembered that the class 
touched by it are the people who have 
most power of making their opinions 
heard. The native press felt its purse 
touched, and the native press therefore 
exclaimed against the tax. But the 
native press embodies only a very small 
section of Indian opinion, and by the 
present modifications in its limits the 
objections against the levy are deprived 
of nearly all their force. For our- 
selves we are glad to see the tax 
retained in the last budget. Nothing 
is so hurtful in India as change which 
appears to proceed from caprice, even 
when that caprice falls in with a partial 
expression of popular sentiment. 

A brief survey has now been taken of 
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the main items of revenue, and the 
chances of their diminution in the near 
future. It would seem that the income 
of the Empire is on the whole not 
likely to decrease, but rather that a 
slight growth may be reasonably 
expected. With regard to expenditure 
prospects are doubtful: the duty of 
economy is urgent, but it is much 
easier to be persuaded that income 
will increase than that expenditure 
in any particular item should be re- 
trenched. The great branches of Indian 
state expense are :—Army, entered in 
the accounts as averaging fifteen 
millions ; civil services, including the 
civil and political administration, with 
furlough and superannuation allow- 
ances, about fourteen and a half; 
and the compound entry of interest on 
public debt, and public works, together 
averaging just under ten millions. Of 
this, interest proper is about five anda 
half, and public works a little less than 
four and a half millions. Besides 
these there is the item of loss by 
exchange, which requires special notice. 
The average of the twelve years here 
would be misleading. For each of the 
four years 1869-72 it was about a 
quarter of a million ; for the next four 
it was more than a million, and during 
the years 1877-81 it has averaged 
about two and a quarter. How far 
this lamentable depreciation of silver 
will go is one of the darkest problems 
of the imperfectly understood science 
of currency and money exchanges. We 
shall not hazard a guess in the matter 
further than to note that among those 
who seem to be knowing, it is not 
anticipated that the rupee can, for a 
good many years at least, go lower than 
eighteenpence in value. It is now 
pretty steady at about twenty-pence, at 
which figure Indian revenue sustains 
a loss of some two and a half millions. 
Speaking roughly then, and making 
conjectural allowance for certain de- 
pendent facts, such as the effect of the 
depreciation on the opium revenue and 
the counter action of the latter, also 
the possible reduction in home charges 
—matters which are hardly within the 

















scope of the present outline of the 
subject—we should not fear that the 
loss would rise above three and a 
quarter or three and a half millions. 
Of course anything which reduces the 
amount of payments to be made out 
of the country pro tanto reduces the 
loss. 

Something may be said about each 
of the three great departments of 
expenditure. The figures for the army 
are given as averaging fifteen millions, 
but there is only too much reason to 
fear that this is understating the 
amount. Even the sanguine Sir John 
Strachey once estimated (it may be 
in a melancholy mood) the charge at 
seventeen millions. The fact is that 
in some departments military and 
civil charges are rather mixed, and 
of course the army charges must partly 
bear the blame of loss in exchange. 
There is, however, some hope of reduc- 
tion in this enormous amount. The 
recommendations of the Army Com- 
mission are understood to include not 
merely a concentration of the staff 
arrangements, but also a remodelling of 
the regimental system with a view to 
approaching the less expensive organi- 
sation of the old East India Com- 
pany. At present we have local 
commanders-in-chief in both Madras 
and Bombay, each with a numerous, 
well-paid, and not fully-worked staff, 
and no little friction and detriment 
to the service resulting from the differ- 
ent methods observed in dealing with 
details in each province. The changes 
mentioned will work improvement both 
in economy and efficiency, but no large 
reduction of expenditure can be ex- 
pected unless a reduction is made in 
the numbers of our native army. This 
suggestion always provokes contro- 
versy, but it cannot be said that the 
matter has been fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. Nor will it be until public 
interest is sufficiently excited to make 
it necessary for an English ministry to 
look into it thoroughly. Such an 
inquiry would probably show that 
reduction is not only possible with 
safety, but advisable, as in itself 
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conducive to safety. So far as experi- 
ence helps us, it would appear that 
sedition is least unlikely among our 
native troops. It was thenative army— 
not the Indian people—that revolted 
in 1857. The people it must be re- 
membered are unarmed—an Act for- 
bidding the carrying of arms has been 
in foree generally since 1860, it is 
enforced with stringency—the mass of 
the population is the most orderly and 
peaceful in the world, and for the 
maintenance of civic order we have a 
large force of drilled and armed police. 
In comparing the military situation of 
the country at present with that of 
1857 it must further be remarked that 
through the railway system we have 
new strategic points of wonderful 
power, such as Lahore and Allahabad 
—towns which command an enormous 
extent of country. So that unless it 
can be clearly shown that we now 
require greater military strength than 
before to overawe the population— 
which has of late been specially invited 
to consider itself a free and integral 
portion of the British Empire—there 
is a strong case for supposing that we 
can do with fewer soldiers, seeing that 
they can be more quickly moved from 
point to point. 

There is one reply to this, and the 
sooner it is discussed the better. It 
may be said that the power of the 
native states is too great, their mili- 
tary forces are too numerous, to allow 
of this. The answer is obvious. Compel 
each native state to reduce its army to 
the maximum number laid down by 
formal treaty. That any state has 
been allowed to go beyond it is an 
unpleasant fact. But the duty of 
putting things right is plain, and will 
grow only more unpleasant by delay. 
The matter need not be done hastily or 
violently; a small number yearly 
might be taken off the army roll, by 
not allowing the state in question to 
fill up the places of pensioners or 
invalids. The very fact that we wish 
to diminish the number of our own 
troops would afford a good reason, and 
one as inoffensive as the case admits 
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of in its present stage. Delay, how- 
ever, will make matters worse. 

The charges of the civil department 
are of a very mixed character, but 
without wishing to seem hostile to 
interests which are really the writer’s 
own, it must be said that there is 
hardly a branch of the administration 
wherein economy has_ reached its 
practicable limits. Expenditure of the 
year is too often based on what has 
hitherto been the fashion, than strictly 
limited to actual necessities. Efforts 
indeed are being made in many 
quarters, and credit is due to those who 
make them, but the official conscience 
is dull on such points as extravagance 
in paltry items like pens and paper, 
bookbinding, «&ec., and fits the tradi- 
tional name of “ cheese-paring”’ on 
any attempt to curtail afresh. Never- 
theless increased economy is possible, 
and should be enforced. In the matter 
of Government stores it is pleasant 
to notice a strenuous effort being 
made to obtain, whenever practicable, 
country instead of European articles, 
with the double advantage of lessening 
home charges, and stimulating Indian 
trade. 

The large question of cheapening 
the civil administration by increased 
employment of natives can only be 
suggested rather than discussed here. 
As to the principle : a little reflection 
on the history of our rule in India 
will, we think, convince an unpre- 
judiced man that the only moral justi- 
fication of our being in India is that 
we should habitually seek the good of 
those we govern there ; that we should 
govern there only because the people 
are not fit to govern themselves, and 
that our highest and ultimate goal of 
government should be to prepare and 
educate them slowly and solidly for 
self-government. This goal is far off 

—several generations at least removed 
from our day. But we should always 
keep it in view, and move towards it 
prudently and anxiously, carrying the 
minds of the people with us, but not 
allowing them to go beyond us. We 
need not the less carefully watch for, 


or less sternly repress, sedition. We 
must of necessity be the judges of 
convenient time and condition ; and 
what we hereafter may choose to give 
as due and proper, would now, crudely 
snatched at, be rebellion of the grossest 
criminality. No true Indian patriot 
would refuse to see that hasty and 
violent disruption of our Government 
would mean ruin to peaceful men, 
gain only to robbers and criminals, 
desolating anarchy to all. In broach- 
ing such a theme we may seem dan- 
gerously chimerical to many. Yet it 
is already as the French say “in the 
air ;” ideas about it are in the minds 
of some Indians, and the sooner we 
recognise them the better chance we 
have of guiding and correcting them, 
the better chance we have, under Pro- 
vidence, of steering the dubious course 
of the Indian ship of state into the 
most to be desired haven. 

The objection is often urged against 
the admission of natives to high posts 
that they are absolutely untrust- 
worthy. This is true of the mass, 
speaking generally, and of the present 
time. But even now it is not true of 
all. Many Englishmen of experience 
in India will be able to say that here 
and there they have met with natives 
who were really and truly honourable 
—whom, to quote the words of an 
honoured and gallant man, “they 
might trust as their own brother!” 
Granted that these cases are very 
rare, under continually improving cir- 
cumstances they would become more 
common. Generations of slaves beget 
generations of liars. The Indians of 
Alexander’s time were, says Arrian, 
habitually truthful ; above all, “no 
Indian was ever known to tell a lie!” 
Even supposing this to be a traveller’s 
exaggeration, a comparison mainly 
with the “lying Greek,” to hold good 
most nearly of the brave subjects of 
Porus, and their Panjabi neighbours ; 
yet there is a wide margin of moral 
descent before we reach the present 
character. We may reduce, perhaps 
cancel, that margin ; we may retrieve 
that character by steadfastly moderate 
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and righteous government. We look 
back with shame to a century ago, 
and find our own English grandfathers 
taking the same kind of bribes that 
we hold criminally disgraceful now. 
Official morals are very greatly de- 
pendent on official wages, and a highly 
paid native service—which might yet 
be cheaper than the present system— 
is likely to be purer and purer in pro- 
portion as it grows richer. A cautious 
but progressive development of a 
Native Civil Service will be found not 
only safe, but one of the best mea- 
sures toward safely holding the 
country under British rule. A prac- 
tical difficulty will indeed be found in 
giving the necessary subordinate 
training to the diminished number 
of Englishmen required for the higher 
administration. But this may be got 
over with eventual benefit to all con- 
cerned. The rate of promotion now 
possible in the English Civil Service 
is injuriously slow. Men grow grey- 
headed and feeble-hearted before they 
arrive at executive authority in any 
great degree independent. By the 
time they reach the higher posts of 
administration they have begun, it 
may be affirmed without hesitation, to 
lose their robust mental energy of 
conception, as well as the physical 
power necessary to carry out impor- 
tant measures. Hence the unfortu- 
nate necessity of increased resort 
to the hills—conspicuous symbol of 
the social alienation between English 
and native. If the higher officers 
were younger, they would have less 
excuse for fleeing from the heat of the 
plains; much of the work they do 
now might be handed over to native 
gentlemen (not necessarily selected by 
competition), and an important step 
would be taken in the path of econo- 
mical government, a very important 
step in that of popular government. 
We should like to linger on this 
point—one which kindles the dry 
bones of finance and figures into vital 
warmth and interest; but we must 
make at least some reference to ex- 
penditure‘on loans and interest. On 
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this branch of the subject it is 
specially necessary that Englishmen 
at home should get something like a 
sound general view. Here parlia- 
mentary interference can be wisely 
exercised, and, we trust, will be ex- 
ercised from time to time as occasion 
shall require. The great branches of 
expense here are wars, famines, and 
those improvements of the physical 
condition of the country which have 
obtained par excellence the name of 
Public Works. As for wars, true and 
weighty words have been freshly 
spoken; a “forward” policy means 
financial difficulty ; financial difficulty 
means increased taxation; increased 
taxation means discontent—probably 
rebellion. This is the “danger for 
danger” which the most experienced 
of governors-general declared to be 
more formidable than the supposed 
consequences of a peaceful policy in 
Central Asia, the only quarter whence 
the “wintry storm of war” is likely 
to rise on India. Weigh this well, 
and right views of foreign wars in 
connection with Indian administration 
will become simpler and more decisive. 
The Afghan war has cost at least 
twenty-one millions. 

With regard to public works, there 
is reason to think that sound opinions 
are more widely received than was the 
case ten years ago. It is seen now 
that progress in this respect must be 
attempted only when financially safe ; 
that an improvement that does not 
pay its way is not an improvement in 
any real sense of the term. This 
sounds a truism, but it has been neg- 
lected time after time to no little cost. 
There is an unfortunate complexity of 
possible benefits expected from Govern- 
ment works, but when they are said 
to be undertaken for “ political” pur- 
poses, special keenness of scrutiny 
should be used in examining the pro- 
ject. For the word is a very vague 
one, and not seldom covers much that 
cannot be defended. Again, works 
proposed in the way of administrative 
progress should be very sparingly in- 
dulged in ; indeed they might perhaps 
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wait altogether for the present. We 
are “civilising” India in some ways 
too fast already, and in this connection 
the financial test, as in the remaining 
cases, is the only true one. These last 
are works affording protection against 
famine, or works undertaken as likely 
to be productive and profitable in the 
business sense of the word. Both 
kinds belong to a sphere of Govern- 
ment duty which may be called specu- 
lative finance, as distinguished from 
the finance of ordinary administra- 
tion. Unhappily the recurrence of 
famine, though not regular, would 
seem so frequent as to require con- 
stant and careful provision against it, 
and high authorities struck with this 
fact propose to call such provision an 
ordinary charge on the revenues. The 
charge, however, though it ought to be 
regularly anticipated, has this pecu- 
liarity, that, when necessary, expendi- 
ture is quickly incurred ; that though 
frequent, the time of recurrence is 
hardly to be foreseen. Moreover, 
famine may be guarded against in so 
many ways—by improved roads, by 
increased facilities of railway trans- 
port, by extension of canal irrigation. 
It is very necessary, therefore, to see 
that money professedly spent in famine 
protection is really devoted to such 
plain purpose. The expenditure in 
famine relief in twelve years has been 
over sixteen millions, and it appears 
an accredited proposition now that 
one and a half millions should be de- 
voted yearly to famine insurance. But 
it does not seem a satisfactory way of 
appropriating this money to mark out 
prospectively or retrospectively some 
item in public expenditure that looks 
like famine insurance, and call it such, 
though it may not strictly answer to 
the name. With all respect be it said, 
but the latest proceedings reported 
from India look something like this— 
“three quarters of a million on rail- 
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ways and canals, and three quarters 
of a million in reducing the debt,” 
may or may not be real famine insur- 
ance. There are railways or parts of 
railways already existing which can 
hardly be said to answer to the de- 
scription, and we could point to at 
least one all-but sanctioned scheme of 
a new line where the requisite in 
question could not be claimed in any- 
thing more than a fancifully slight 
degree. Such proceedings do not meet 
the wants of the case—and what is 
more, they do not appear to the 
Indian people to do so. It is hard 
to see why a large portion, say one- 
half of the yearly appropriation, 
should not be spent in local works, 
under locally-appointed officers. The 
unit of division might well be the 
division of a commissioner; the area 
of the country thus dealt with is 
always large enough to have some 
weak places ; in every division are 
some native gentlemen who could be 
trusted to spend the money well. Let 
them be called Famine Commissioners ; 
let them be really select, and not too 
many in number; and let the super- 
vision of English officials be limited 
only to veto, and not extend to initia- 
tion, and we confidently believe that 
in a few years the results would be so 
satisfactory that the amount of the 
local grants might be increased. We 
should thus have a permanent organi- 
sation ready for relief-work on the 
occurrence of famine ; we should make 
popular the taxation, which would be 
seen directly to return into the hands 
of the tax-payers ; and we should afford 
even to the simple mind of the peasant 
another proof of that good faith which 
late events have tended somewhat to 
obscure, but which it is most important 
for ourselves and the stability of our 
rule to maintain spotlessly bright in 
India. 
An Inpian CIVILIAN. 
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NO FICTION. 


Tus Editor is in possession of the name of the author of the following singular narrative, and 
of the place at which it happened, and has every reason to be satisfied of the entire bona fides of 
the writer, a clergyman of the Church of England. 


Eary in January, 1879, clerical duty 
called me into the north-west of Eng- 
land. In the midst of a heavy fall of 
snow, my family and I took possession 
of the official residence provided for 
us. 

It was an old, stone house of one 
story ; roofed, in part with ancient 
stone slabs, in part with modern slates; 
and standing in a garden bare of trees. 
A wide passage ran back from the en- 
trance towards the kitchen, where 
there were two doors ; the one leading 
into the yard, the other into the larder, 
which was, in fact, a roomy cellar at 
the foot of a flight of very old stone 
steps. The five bedrooms all opened 
on a square landing. 

“ How about the roof?” I asked of 
the man in charge. 

“ All right, sir; everything has been 
carefully seen to ; and, when the thaw 
comes, I’ll warrant you'll not be 
troubled, anything to matter.” 

In a few days we had shaken down ; 
and the verdict on our new home was, 
“Not grand, but decidedly cosy.” 

A tall, solid, fleshy, rosy young 
woman had undertaken to be our one 
servant, Sparing of words was she, 
but not sparing of work. 

“The incarnation of stupidity and 
stolidity,” said my son Primus. 

“The very thing for us,” said his 
mother. 

This girl’s name being Stillwell, 
soon became corrupted into Still- 
water ; or, for short, Still. 

It was splendid skating weather. 
The low-lying meadows were flooded 
to the depth of a foot or more, and 
one glided along over acres of smooth, 
green, transparent ice. Every day we 
sallied forth, my three boys, their sis- 
ter and I, to take our fill of enjoy- 


ment in this icy paradise ; coming back 
to bask all the evening before the 
bright golden sunshine and the silvery 
ashes of a north-country coal fire. 

My wife has the weak habit of going 
to “tuck up” her boys after they are 
in bed. One night, their voices sounded 
so angry, that she ran up in haste, to 
see what was wrong. On entering 
their room, she found the two elder 
boys sitting up in bed, hurling in- 
jurious and derisive epithets at some 
person or persons unknown. 

“ Let me just find out who you are, 
and you'll get such a jolly good licking 
as you'll remember,’ announced Pri- 
mus, gazing wrathfully at the ceiling. 

“Oh, you blooming idiot! I wish 
I'd your boots. I'd throw them at 
your head. Be off! I’m taking a 
sight at you,” shouted Secundus, nose 
and fingers upturned in the same 
direction. 

“ Are you both mad?” inquired the 
stern, maternal voice. 

“It’s that fellow, Mother, that I 
told you about. He’s on the roof 
again. Just listen to the row he 
makes,” 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said his mother: but 
she stood listening for some time. 

“Oh, you coward!” 

“ Ah, you funk!” proceeded from 
the two beds. Not a sound above. 

“T have heard no row on the roof,” 
remarked Mother, with dignified em 
phasis; and, having performed the 
usual ceremony, she departed; and 
came and told me of the whole affair, 
concluding with, “I wonder if it can 
be rats.” 

* Not a doubt of it.” 

Next morning the boys were full of 
their nocturnal visitor; and declared 
that, no sooner had the drawing-room 
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door shut, than the scrambling and 
trampling began again. 

“ History tells of a certain cat who 
wore top boots; but I never heard of 
rats adopting the fashion,” I remarked. 

“ Rats, Father! why we know the 
sound of them well enough. And they 
run between the ceiling and the roof. 
But this is unmistakable boots, with 
plenty of hobnails in them too, on 
the outside of the roof. We expected 
every moment to see the fellow’s legs 
come through plaster and all. I think 
I may be permitted to speak with 
authority on the subject of boots and 
roofs in conjunction.” 

He certainly might, for he had per- 
ambulated the roofs of all the out- 
houses at § , to the great detriment 
of tiles and slates. 

“Well then,’ continued Primus, 
with the air of an adept, “I am so 
sure it was a boy of my size in hob- 
nailed boots, that I feel as if I had 
seen them. I could swear to them.” 

“Come out and have a look,” was 
my reply. 

There lay the white mantle, smooth 
and glistening in the sunshine, and 
untrodden by so much as the foot of a 
tom-cat. 

The boys looked at each other in 
amazement. “I don’t care,” said 
Secundus, defiantly, “I shall always 
believe it was a boy.” 

“Tt’s the rummest thing I ever 
knew,” slowly remarked Primus. 

“If Boots comes again, the only 
thing you have to do is to wish him a 
good-night, and to cover up your ears,” 
was my recommendation. 

That evening, just as we were about 
to begin prayers, we were all startled 
by some tremendous blows on the 
cellar dvor. My wife, thinking there 
must be some one at the back door, 
told Stillwater to go and see who could 
be knocking in that outrageous way. 

The girl did not stir. After a 
moment, she said, “It’s the cellar 
door.” 

“‘ Impossible said her mistress, 
“go quickly and see what it is.” 

We heard the unlocking and relock 
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ing of the yard door. When the girl 
came back, she said there was no one 
there. Presently, while I was reading, 
there came more loud blows, as if 
struck by a heavy fist; and unmis- 
takably against the cellar door. 

When prayers were ended, we went 
to make acquaintance with our myste- 
rious captive. On opening the door, 
there was nothing to be seen but the 
flight of steps. 

My wife and I exchanged glances 
which said very plainly, “A sweet- 
heart.” So, as the youth appeared 
shy, I gave him an encouraging invita- 
tion to come forth and show himself. 
No reply. 

“T am determined to know who you 
are,” said I, nobly plunging into the 
abyss, the boys at my heels. Nothing 
whatever to be seen, and not a corner 
in which anything bigger than a mouse 
could hide. The window? It was 
tightly closed up for the winter, and 
was, besides, blocked with snow. I 
was certainly mystified; but I sent 
the young ones off to bed with an 
assurance that wind, in an old house, 
was capable of making the most extra- 
ordinary noises ; and, in illustration, 
we all in turn shook the door; not, 
however, producing anything like the 
previous effect. 

“It must have been at the back 
door,” said my wife, with a searching 
look at Stillwater. 

“No; it’s the cellar-door that does 
it,” quietly replied the girl. 

“How can it make that noise of 
itself?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“Did you ever hear it before?” 

“Yes ; this evening, when Miss was 
at the piano.” 

We decided that we must watch 
Stillwater. 

In the course of the night, we 
were awoke by the agreeable sound of 
“Drip, drip, drip,” in one corner of 
the room. My wife put a basin be- 
neath, with a towel in it, to deaden 
the sound. Presently “drip, drip,” 
again, just outside the door, which we 
always kept open. 
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“‘There’s a sudden thaw, and we’re 
in for it,” said I. “ Let’s go to sleep. 
It won’t hurt the floor-cloth.” 

But there was no going to sleep ; 
for the drip came faster than ever, 
until it increased to a little stream. 
There were no matches in the room ; 
but I managed to find my bath, and 
to set it, with a blanket inside it, 
under the spot whence the sound 
came. 

When, at breakfast, I announced 
the sad news of the sudden thaw, 
there was a chorus of exclamations, 
“Why! everything is as hard as 
iron,” &e., &e. 

The mother, meanwhile, was direct- 
ing her handmaiden to dry up the 
water which had come in during the 
night. The girl stared. When she 
came into the room again, her mis- 
tress asked her what she had done 
with the wet blanket. She stared 
more expressively, and was mute. 

“ Don’t you understand ?” 

“Yes, Ma’am. But there is no wet 
blanket, and no water to wipe up.” 

Up stairs went mistress and ser- 
vant; and, in two minutes, back came 
my wife, looking quite bewildered. 

“There’s not a trace of water any- 
where,” said she ; “and yet, after you 
were asleep, I heard it drip fast upon 
the counterpane, just at my feet.” 

Our delighted offspring settled it 
that mother had been dreaming ; and 
Primus irreverently hinted that I had 
generously lent my bath in order to 
escape my morning’s shudder. 

When Tertius was being tucked up 
that night, he asked, “ Who was that 
person who came and looked at 
me after I was in bed?” 

“Stillwater, I suppose.” 

“Oh! no. It was an old woman, 
and she had a funny cap on.” 

‘You dreamed her, dear.” 

“But I hadn’t been to sleep. And 
I turned my head to the wall, and 
when I looked for her again she had 
gone away.” 

“You must have been half-asleep. 
Now go to sleep quite, and finish the 
dream.” 
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The next night Primus began— 

** Mother, I wish you would tell that 
old party not to come into my room 
without knocking. I had just got 
into bed, happened to glance across 
to the drawers, and there she stood, 
coolly looking at me. I was disgusted, 
and turned my back upon her. Pre- 
sently, I looked out of the tail of my 
eye, to see what she was doing, but 
she’d cut.” 

“You don’t know who it was?” 

“No. She looked like one of the 
charwomen—Boots’s mother, I dare 
say. These people are cool enough 
for anything.” 

My wife called to Stillwater, to ask 
if Mrs. Brown or Mrs. Jones had been 
in that evening. She was answered 
that no one had been. 

“Then you must have been half- 
asleep, although you did not know it, 
and have dreamed.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But it seemed 
very real. At any rate, I’m half- 
asleep now,” murmured Primus. 

Night after night we were roused 
by the voice of this or that child. 
Their mother always went to them, 
and always found them sleeping peace- 
fully ; though, a minute before, there 
had been sobbing and moaning. It 
was bitterly cold, and I persuaded her 
not to go at the first call. Then there 
was whimpering on the stairs. 

One night, we had both been lying 
awake for some time, listening to what 
seemed like cautious steps, first on the 
landing, and then in our room itself. 
We had tried to persuade ourselves 
that it might be mice. But no; there 
were distinct steps, as of a person 
walking. Yet, though we followed 
the sound with our eyes, we saw 
nothing. Suddenly, there was a howl 
of anguish, like the cry of a large 
animal in pain. It thrilled us with 
horror, for it came from our daughters’ 
room, though it was not possible for 
it to be their voices. When we 
reached their bedside, they were 
calmly sleeping ; and were not even 
roused by our entrance with the 
light. I made quiet observations 
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next day, both inside and outside of 
the house. 

“If you please, Ma’am, may I have 
my sister to sleep with me?” said 
Stillwater to her mistress. 

* Are you afraid to sleep alone?” 

“No, I’m not afraid.” 

* Then why do you wish it?” 

No answer; only a very earnest 
look. 

“Why! Stillwell, you look as if 
you had seen a ghost,” said her mis- 
tress, laughingly. 

“Yes, Ma’am, I have,” she replied, 
very quietly. 

** And what did it look like ?”’ 

“Like Mrs. X , just as she was 
of afternoons.” 

“Come, come! she ought to have 
been all in white, you know.” 

‘No, she was not in white. She 
had on the same sort of cap she always 
wore, and the same dress and white 
apron.” : 

“T hope you asked her what she 
wanted.” 

“No, Ma’am ; I lay still and looked 
at her; and then I sat up and looked 
at her hard ; and presently I could not 
see her.” 

“Tt was no doubt a dream, and 
you will probably never have such 
another.” 

‘* No, I am sure it was not a dream. 
Besides, I have seen her twice before, 
when I was walking about.” 

“ Out of doors?” 

“No, Ma’am; in the house. One 
afternoon, towards dusk, she came and 
looked at me through the window. I 
wondered how she could be there, and 
I looked at her for a good little time.” 

“ And then?” 

** And then she was not there. And 
I went to the window and looked out, 
but she was gone.” 

** What was the use of going to the 
window, when you knew she was 
dead ?” 

“T don’t know. She looked just as 
if she was alive. The other time, I 
was kneeling down on the rug, making 
your fire burn up. She passed straight 
before me.” 
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“Oh! nonsense. She would have 
set fire to her clothes.” 

Still looked injured; but quietly 
persisted— 

“She did, Ma’am. She passed 
straight between me and the fire.” 

** How could she do that? Really, 
Still, for a sensible young woman, you 
are very full of fancies.” 

“Tt was not a fancy; either of the 
times, Ma’am. I did see her, I did 
indeed. I hope you will believe me.” 

“Yes; I quite believe that you 
think you saw Mrs. X You may 
have your sister to sleep with you.” 

Now it is not a pleasant thing for 
any man, still less for one of my pro- 
fession, to confess that he has felt 
“‘creepy ”’ on account of certain inex- 
plicable sounds. But, as this is a 
perfectly true account, I am compelled 
to acknowledge that it happened to 
me again and again, during the time 
of my dwelling in the Old Lodge. And 
I also declare that my wife and I were 
perfectly well in health ; and that we 
had never before been the victims of 
similar terrors. Furthermore ; though 
we spoke of the noises, we, at first, ab- 
stained from mentioning our sensations 
to each other. 

After an hour’s sleep, I would be 
aroused ; asif at the command of some 
person, unseen indeed, but certainly 
inthe room. Then a small something, 
say a marble, would be gently dropped, 
more than once, on the carpet, close at 
my bedside; sometimes on the floor- 
cloth, just outside the open door. Then 
the marble would be gently rolled on 
the boards of the room, and up against 
the skirting board. 

It was an immense relief when, one 
night, we encountered each other’s 
eyes as we lay listening, and both 
made a clean breast of our terrors. 
Yes, nothing short of that word will 
do. We agreed that the first sufferer 
should wake the other. But my wife 
found it not always possible to carry 
out this determination. ‘What did 





you hear?” I asked her once. 
“The chest of drawers was dragged 
over the floor,” she replied. 


“T am 
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thankful you spoke to me, for I have 
for some time been trying to wake 
you, but was not allowed. In fact, I 
have been kept perfectly motionless.” 

I had heard precisely the same sound, 
yet the drawers did not appear to 
have been actually moved. The sounds 
were so distinct that we always con- 
nected them with some special article. 
Now, it was a chair, or the towel- 
horse, that was moved. Now, it was 
the loud snapping of a thick stick in 
the hall. Now, it was a violent blow 
on the hall table, struck as if with my 
own walking-stick, which I remem- 
bered to have left there, and which I 
found there in the morning. Once, 
the heaviest book on my writing-table 
appeared to be dropped, as if from the 
height of a man, on the floor-cloth in 
the hall. Then a smaller one. I 
always myself shut the doors of the 
rooms leading into the hall. 

Of course, I tried in every way to 
account for the mystery ; but, after a 
time, I could only resign myself to lie 
awake and wonder. The nights were 
bitterly cold. On one occasion, when 
there had been a persistent dropping 
of nuts in a corner of the room, I 
jumped up, in desperation, and held 
the light close to the spot. In a 
second, the sound was behind me. I 
whisked round, but—tapping to right 
of me, tapping to left of me, tapping 
in every direction, without a second’s 
intermission. No sooner did I look 
towards one spot than the dropping of 
nuts was at the other end of the room. 
It was as if some mischievous elf were 
enjoying himself at my expense. 

Our boys had gone to spend a day 
or two with some friends; and their 
mother, not liking the look of the 
empty room, had closed the door in 
passing; giving it a push, to make 
sure that it was fast. That night, we 
heard the door shut with a tremen- 
dous bang. Even had it been left 
open, there was no wind to move it. 

Another night, when we had been 
awoke in the usual way, there was an 
agreeable variety in the entertainment. 
A delicate, flute-like sound proceeded 
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from the closed dining-room. Again 
and again, a distinct and long-sus- 
tained musical note, as of some small 
pipe. Then the fifth of that note, then 
the octave, repeated many times; 
then the seventh and octave, over and 
over again. We were greatly puzzled. 
The piano was not in that room. And 
the sound certainly suggested a wind 
instrument of sweet tone. 

I went down early next morning, 
and found to my surprise, a concer- 
tina lying on a table. I lifted the 
handle, and there came forth a long- 
drawn note, the very note I had heard 
in the night. My wife called out to 
me from up stairs, “ That’s it! that’s 
it! Whatis it?” 

Without attempting to disentangle 
her speech, I held up the con- 
certina. 

“Oh! thatis Phil’s. He must have 
left it behind. But it was the very 
note ; there is no doubt of it.” 

We locked the thing up in its box, 
and put it inside a bookcase ; and next 
night, we were treated to a repetition 
of the musical notes, only muffled. 

It was not only during the night 
that the noises were heard. For 
instance: I was reading by the fading 
afternoon light, when a chair on the 
other side of the room seemed to be 
moved from its place ; so that I instine- 
tively turned my head to see who had 
entered theroom. Again, I was about 
to go down the ‘cellar steps, in the 
afternoon, when I heard a heavy pick- 
ling pan dragged along the stone floor 
below. I quite thought some one was 
down there; but, as usual, there was 
no one to be seen, and the pan was in 
its place. 

At eleven o’clock,a.m., my wife and 
Still were on the landing. The girl 
was telling her mistress that she had 
heard Mrs. X ’s voice the evening 
before. Her mistress told her she was 
giving way to fancies. 

“But Mary Jones heard it too. 
She had just brought in the eggs, and 
stood listening to the singing in the 
drawing-room. Then I heard Mrs. 
X ’s angry voice again, on the 
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stairs, and Mary said, ‘Who’s shout- 
ing?’ I said I didn’t know, and she 
said, ‘It must be the missis. Lor! 
how angry she is to holler like that. 
Doesn’t she like ’em to sing?’” 

“Tn an old house like this,’ began 
my wife, “there may be many noises 
caused by ——” 

Suddenly, a noise, as if a shower of 
small pieces of the ceiling came down 
sharply on the floor-cloth, caused 
mistress and maid to start back in 
affright, and involuntarily to look up. 
There was not a crack to be seen. 
Then the two pairs of eyes searched 
the floor in every direction; their 
owners cautiously standing within the 
shelter of two doorways. Not a morsel 
of any kind could they discover. 

“What was that, Ma’am?”  in- 
quired Stillwater, fixing her sleepy 
gaze on her mistress. 

“T cannot tell,” was the only reply 
that occurred to that intelligent lady. 

One morning, the post brought me 
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orders to “move on.” Instead of 
grumbling, I hailed them with delight. 
For we seldom got a decent night’s 
rest, and my wife’s nerves were begin- 
ning to be weakened by the constant 
strain upon them. 

The Old Lodge had been for years 
in the charge of Mrs. X , who had 
borne the character of a highly re- 
spectable old lady, with the drawbacks 
of being somewhat misanthropical and 
very avaricious. 

I am perfectly aware of the ridicule 
with which stories of this nature are 
generally received. I can only repeat 
that I have related an absolutely true 
experience, for which I am utterly 
unable to account. I have no theory 
on the subject. I have always felt a 
strong distaste for so-called Spiritual- 
ism. I perceive the inconsequence 
and even childishness of my story ; and 
yet, it will always remain, to the story- 
teller, a serious Fact. 





J. GP. 
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“ EPHPHATHA.” 


A VISIT TO THE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM AT SIENA. 


“ EpnpHatua!” This was the motto 
adopted by the International Congress 
which assembled at Milan in the 
autumn of 1881, to consider a ques- 
tion of vital interest to many of our 
fellow-creatures, “Shall speech be 
given to the dumb?” 

The members of the Milan Congress, 
some two hundred men and women 
from the various countries of Europe, 
and from the other side of the At- 
lantic, were most of them experienced 
workers in the cause which all had at 
heart. In their presence a band of 
speaking pupils from the several 
Italian schools for the deaf and dumb 
gave an exhibition of their vocal ac- 

- quirements, when two short plays and 
other recitations were intelligibly re- 
hearsed, by lips all of which had once 
been speechless. The audience heard 
and wondered. Some were of opinion 
that the performers must be regarded 
as exceptionally gifted, while others 
maintained that what was possible 
to these was possible to all deaf mutes 
alike, and pleaded earnestly that the 
attainment of articulate speech should 
be brought within the reach of all. 

To those who still shook their heads 
and doubted, Padre Marchid, head 
master of the famous asylum at Siena, 
simply said, ‘Come and see our boys 
that speak.” 

By the kind courtesy of the superiors 
the writer was permitted to visit this 
admirable institution at pleasure, and 
to trace from class to class the pro- 
gressive process by which the latent 
organs of speech are developed, and the 
mute restored to the society of his kind, 
an articulating human being—a result 
which may truly be described as 
marvellous. 

As the subject is one which is at- 
tracting much notice at present in our 


own country, and as the method in use 
in Italy and Germany is gaining 
ground among the friends and in- 
structors of the deaf and dumb in 
England, a short account of the school 
and its inmates may not perhaps be 
uninteresting to the general reader. 

In ancient times the claims of the 
deaf and dumb on the sympathies of 
their more fully endowed brethren, met 
with scant recognition, and the old 
heathen philosophers sometimes even 
ventured to doubt whether they could 
be considered altogether human. 
Christian charity, however, which has 
long and patiently striven to mitigate 
the isolation of their lot, has abund- 
antly proved that the double depriva- 
tion under which they labour does not 
involve of necessity any intellectual 
inferiority to the rest of their race. 
Careful education has set free many 
a powerful mind which lay dormant in 
obscurity, and it is a well-known fact 
that from among the ranks of the deaf 
and dumb, there have come forth at 
various times, men who have made a 
name for themselves in science, in 
literature, and in art. 

But though so much has been done 
for these, our imperfectly endowed 
brothers and sisters, there are many 
who are doomed to pass through life 
“with no language but a cry,” not a 
slight deprivation indeed. 

Speech for the dumb may seem to 
some to savour of paradox ; but there 
are probably few persons now who are 
not aware that dumbness is not a pre- 
existing. cause, but simply an effect 
consequent upon the incapacity of hear- 
ing and imitating sound ; the instances 
in which it proceeds from paralysis or 
other organic defect being rare. The 
connection between hearing and speech 
may be aptly illustrated by the story 
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which is told of the old Egyptian king, 
Psammetichus, who, desiring to arrive 
at the original language of man, be- 
thought himself of secluding an unfor- 
tunate child from all communication 
with his kind. The device, it may be 
needless to add, did not result in the 
desired discovery, but left the experi- 
mentaliser with a virtual mute on his 
hands. 

The teaching of articulation to the 
deaf and dumb is not a recent inven- 
tion, although until lately it was not 
considered feasible, except in special 
cases. English readers may be re- 
minded that a countryman of their 
own is justly regarded as the founder 
of the so-called “articulate school.” 
The Venerable Bede in his writings 
makes mention of a poor deaf mute, 
whom John de Beverley, Archbishop 
of York (a.p. 685) took into his palace 
and instructed. The prelate, we are 
told, made the sign of the cross on his 
tongue, and bade him speak ; where- 
upon the mute said “ gae” or “gea.” 
After this successful commencement, 
other articulate sounds were in dye 
time acquired by the pupil. The ac- 
count of the process pursued doubt- 
less sounds legendary, but we may 
believe that the fact underlying it, is 
true. 

After good Bishop de Beverley, we 
hear of no further efforts in the teach- 
ing of articulation till the fifteenth 
century, when it was practised with 
good results by Rodolph Agricola, at 
Heidelberg. Others followed in the 
same course. Among these we may 
notice the Spanish Benedictine, Pedro 
Ponce de Leon, whose method, con- 
sidered excellent in his time, perished 
with him, because not preserved in any 
written record. In the seventeenth 
century, John Bulwer, Dr. Wallis, and 
others, both in England and abroad, 
laboured and wrote in the same cause. 
Finally, about a century ago, great pro- 
gress was made in the difficult art by 
several distinguished men, whose names 
yet live in the various methods for the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, which 
are in use at the present time. 
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Among these we find the Abbé de 
l’Epée, a Frenchman, and Heiniette, 
a native of Saxony, whose systems of 
instruction have been severally de- 
veloped into the so-called “‘ combined ” 
or French, and the “pure oral” or 
German method. 

The Abbé de lEpée organised a 
complete language of signs for the 
benefit of his pupils, using also gesture 
and the manual alphabet, and teaching 
articulation as an accomplishment in 
exceptional cases. Thus it is stated 
that he actually taught six languages 
to a talented deaf-mute, a tour de 
force, which we record somewhat 
doubtfully, and the repetition of which 
by others similarly circumstanced, is 
neither probable nor desirable. 

Heiniette, on the other hand, taught 
chiefly through the medium of articu- 
lation, using gestures, the manual 
alphabet, and writing, as auxiliaries 
only to language, which is recorded by 
the advocates of the “pure oral” 
school as the natural, and therefore 
most desirable vehicle for communi- 
cating instruction. 

When, about ten years ago, the 
Italian teachers of the deaf and dumb 
resolved to introduce articulation into 
the training of their institutions, they 
did not slavishly follow any one of the 
systems which had been, from time to 
time, adopted in the schools of other 
countries, but they devised and elabo- 
rated for themselves the ingenious 
method by which they have laboured, 
with an earnestness and enthusiasm 
in which lies the secret of all true suc- 
cess. It is entirely oral, and only 
permits the use of gesture in the 
earliest communications between the 
master and the pupil, when no other 
mode of expression could be understood 
by the latter. 

The asylum at Siena stands in an 
elevated part of the town, and is ap- 
proached by a steep street, the Via 
dei Sordomuti, whose original name 
has been merged into that of the 
school. The beautiful little medieval 
chapel of St. Anzano, with quaint old 
belfry and small rose window, and 























walls rich with ruddy colour, heads 
the narrow street and terminates the 
vista. 

This school, now one of the most re- 
nowned in Italy, was commenced in 
the early part of this century under 
very humble auspices, by Padre 
Tommaso Pendola, member of the 
teaching confraternity of the Senole 
Pie, and professor of the Royal 
Tolomei College, who, having attained 
now to a venerable age, is still its 
director. While yet a young man, he 
was painfully struck by the forlorn 
condition of the poor deaf mutes in his 
native city, and gathering them to- 
gether in his own apartments, gave 
them such instruction as he could. 
Sympathising friends, who saw and 
admired his devotion, aided him with 
their means and influence ; and after 
some years Duke Leopold II. of Tus- 
cany assigned the premises of a sup- 
pressed monastery as a permanent 
locale for Padre Pendola’s school, 
and caused the pre-existing institution 
at Pisa to be incorporated with that 
of Siena. 

A large and handsome new build- 
ing, with spacious class-rooms and 
dormitories, has lately been erected for 
the boys, while the girls retain posses- 
sion of the original premises. The 
number at present in the schools is 
eighty. Of these thirty-seven are 
girls, who are under the care of five 
sisters of the Order of St. Vincent de 
Paul, each of whom labours five hours 
a day in the arduous work of instruc- 
tion. The school hours are from 
8 a.m. tol p.m., with an interval of 
half-an-hour for luncheon and recrea- 
tion. The afternoons are spent by the 
boys in the various workshops on the 
premises, for they all learn a trade, 
while the girls practise needlework 
and other household arts. In the 
evening, lessons are resumed for an 
hour. 

The age which is considered most 
suitable for admission to the schools 
is between eight and ten in the case 
of the boys, and a year earlier for 
the girls, when the intelligence and 
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organic development are sufficiently 
advanced to bear the strain of the 
requisite training. The course of in- 
struction is never less than seven 
years, and the pupils, most of whom 
belong to the poorest classes in 
Tuscany, are all boarders, returning 
to their homes only for the vacations. 

The institution has some small en- 
dowments, but they are insufficient ; 
and each parish or municipality is 
expected to contribute towards the 
maintenance of any pauper children it 
may send. 

On entering the Siena asylum, the 
visitor is struck by the bright happy 
tone that pervades it. The eyes of 
the children beam with intelligence, 
for the eye which supplies to them the 
place of hearing, besides its ordinary 
office of seeing, acquires peculiar 
brilliancy through constant exercise. 
There is none of that painful un- 
natural silence that prevails in other 
asylums for the deaf and dumb. We 
are tempted to quote from the words 
of a French gentleman who visited 
the schools— 

“We were at Siena,” he says, 
“where the venerable superior made 
us sit at the family table in a private 
room among all his priests, while the 
pupils were taking their meal in the 
refectory. Suddenly hark! there is a 
great hum of conversation almost in- 
terrupting ours. Who was speaking 
with so much ease and power? You 
may guess who were the culprits, and 
I assure you it would have been a 
cruel prohibition to bid them refrain.” 

Indeed these young creatures be- 
come as fond of using their tongues, 
when once they have learnt how to do 
so, as others of the same age to whom 
the power is natural ; and pupils have 
often told their teachers that although 
at the outset speech had been painful 
to them, it afterwards became easy 
and pleasant. Though they cannot 
hear themselves speak, they can feel 
it; for as one expressed himself: “TI 
feel perfectly within myself the sounds 
uttered by me.” It was curious to 
hear one of the good sisters gently 
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complaining that her eldest pupil was 
too fond of talking! She was indeed 
an apt scholar, as far as speech was 
concerned, and her utterance was very 
fluent and natural. 

An interest almost painful attaches 
to the operations of the first or lowest 
class in the school, where the founda- 
tion is laid, on which the whole super- 
structure of subsequent education 
depends. The training here is entirely 
individual, and requires the greatest 
tact and patience. The teacher takes 
each child in turn, and holding it by 
the hand, shows it first how to breathe 
correctly. This lesson is commenced 
by blowing or expiration, and is fol- 
lowed by regular expansion of the 
lungs, in which the child is required 
to copy, minutely, the movements of 
the teacher. This preparation is im- 
portant, for the volume of air which 
is inhaled for ordinary respiration is 
insufficient for speaking. To quote 
from the observations of Padre 
Marchié, who has carefully studied 
the subject :— 


“The breathing of deaf mutes is as a rule 
short and panting. The lungs have the double 
office of supplying oxygen to the blood, and of 
furnishing breath—the material of the voice. 
The lungs of the deaf mute being used for 
only one of these purposes,; are imperfectly 
developed, and their functions performed in 
an abnormal manner. ‘The human subject ot 
normal development breathes from fourteen to 
twenty times in a minute, while adult deaf 
mutes breathe from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight times in the same period. Hence their 
disposition to pulmonary disease.” 


By careful practice the rate of 
respiration is lowered, and several 
ingenious toys have been invented to 
facilitate these breathing exercises. 
It is asserted that all the defects of 
deaf mute speakers, such as pitching 
the voice too high, or too low, can be 
obviated by training them to breathe 
correctly at the beginning. A ten- 
dency to speak through the nose may 
also be overcome at this stage, pro- 
ceeding as it does from the habit of 
breathing with the mouth closed. It 
is considered very important that this 
task should be intrusted only te ap 
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experienced person, for it has been 
found that too often a “ prentice 
hand” has spoilt his first class. The 
teacher whom we found in charge of 
the difficult lowest form at Siena, was 
a young priest whose pleasing manners 
and gentle patience were well calcu- 
lated to inspire his pupils with con- 
fidence. It was affecting to observe 
the intense eagerness with which the 
poor rough lads, as the turn of each 
came, tried their very utmost to do 
what was required of them. It was 
like an actual grasping the hand 
stretched out to raise them up from 
the darkness and ignorance by which 
the spirit within them lay bound. 
The docility of the pupils throughout 
the school was indeed as striking as 
the gentleness of the teachers. Every- 
thing is done to encourage the learner ; 
the smile of approval, the mild rebuke, 
the jest by which the lesson is play- 
fully illustrated, all combining to 
smooth the difficulties in his path, and 
win his grateful affection. Corporal 
punishment is never resorted to, and is 
indeed forbidden in the Italian State 
schools of any description, 

After the preliminary breathing 
exercises, articulate sounds are taught, 
commencing with the vowels: A as 
with us in Father ; O, U as 00 in fool ; 
E asa in day; J as e in see. The 
broad open vowels are taught first, 
because they are the easiest to acquire. 
Consonants are always taken in con- 
nection with a vowel sound, and in a 
regular succession according to the 
difficulties they are found to present, 
thus :—P, B, and M, produced by the 
lips ; then 7’, D, V, formed by the point 
of the tongue ; G (hard), KX, and NG, 
from the back of the tongue; Z and 
R by a murmur in the throat; F 
and V; and last of all the sibillants, 
In conveying the various sounds to 
the child’s apprehension, the hand 
plays an important part, for it is 
trained to feel the vibration produced 
in the throat or chest of the speaker, 
or the movements of the tongue in 
articulation. A mirror is also used 


to allow the pupil to watch his own 
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lips, while he strives to copy the 
changes he detects on those of his 
teacher. Inthe formation of syllables, 
the course natural to ordinary speak- 
ing children is followed as closely as 
possible, and the pupils are taught to 
practise on words which contain a 
repetition of the same sounds; such 
as pappa, poppo, &e. This exercise is 
continued at the discretion of the 
teacher, the early speaking lesson 
being of about a quarter of an hour 
ata time. Sometimes beginners are 
almost voiceless. A boy was pointed 
out to us, of whom after three months 
of sedulous endeavour, the teacher 
was disposed to despair. He seemed 
quite unable to produce sound. But 
the headmaster did not think the case 
hopeless, for the child was evidently 
intelligent. ‘ Persevere yet a while,” 
he said, “and the voice will come.” 
And the teacher did persevere, and 
was rewarded, for the voice gradually 
gained strength, and the boy is now 
making satisfactory progress in arti- 
culation. 

The first difficulties of pronuncia- 
tion having been surmounted, the 
pupils learn to read the syllables they 
acquire, on the primers that are hung 
upon the walls. Whenever they form 
words of any meaning, these are if 
possible, illustrated by an object, for 
the key of the method is, in Padre 
Marchié’s words, “ Language in pre- 
sence of the real’’ (the object). 

Writing is acquired with little 
difficulty, and almost as an amuse- 
ment, by means of an excellent series 
of copybooks provided for the special 
use of the schools. It forms the 
occupation of those who are not 
engaged in the vocal lesson, and 
appears to afford them much gratifi- 
cation. Long before they can form 
other words, they are able to write 
their own names, and the names of 
their class companions, which as long 
as they cannot speak, are their only 
sign of identification. 

: At the end of a year they are re- 
tnoved to the upper division of the 
first class; in 2 room hung round with 
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pictures of common objects, whose 
names they learn, with the article 
prefixed. The boys in this class could 
already read detached words from the 
writer’s lips, at a distance of several 
yards, and repeated them aloud as 
they did so. The art of lip-reading 
is the most wonderful feature in the 
training, and the advocates of the 
“pure oral” method assert that the 
minute powers of observation it re- 
quires, are never acquired in the same 
degree of perfection, by the pupils of 
any other system. This is explained 
by the fact, that in schools where 
gesture is allowed, the pupil’s eye 
wearies of the close attention neces- 
sary for watching the slight move- 
ments of the lips and nerves, and 
gladly wanders to the far more palpa- 
ble ones produced by hand or shoulder. 
In order to counteract this tendency 
the use of gesture is rigidly discon- 
tinued by the Italian teachers, as soon 
as possible after the introduction of 
the pupil. 

The Abbé Guerin, Superintendent 
of the asylum for deaf mutes at 
Marsailles, himself a recent convert 
to the pure oral method, thus elo- 
quently describes the process of 
instruction as witnessed by himself 
in Italy :— 


«‘The master speaks. The child looks, but 
does not understand. The master repeats the 
word, The child understands no better. I 
see still before me the imploring look of 
the child, plainly praying, ‘ Make me under- 
stand.’ He is pleading for a gesture. Inflex- 
ible, because admirably patient, the master 
refuses ; joins his hands, repeats the word 
once, ; twice, ten times. The child looks— 
looks again ; looks on—never tired, never dis- 
couraged, because he wills to understand : 
and, when at last, he succeeds in solving the 
enigma, a cry of joy breaks from his lips, and 
he goes away exulting, to repeat the newly- 
discovered word to his companions in misfor- 
tune. Suc’) is the process by which those 
prodizies of intelligent, rapid lip-reading are 
accomplished, which we have all seen and 
admired.” 


On entering the second class, we 
found nine boys, nearly all in the third 
year of training. These were pro- 
moted toa long erescent-shaped desk, 
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forthey were now sufficiently advanced 
to learn together, as in ordinary 
schools. The master’s desk was placed 
opposite, so that the movements of his 
lips were visible to all. They were 
engaged in an exercise of grammar, 
that of adding articles and adjectives 
to a subject, and connecting it with a 
verb. To several among the number 
it was the first week of the new class 
exercise ; but the manner in which it 
was performed evidenced that it had 
been understood, and that the pupils 
were not simply repeating sounds, 
like parrots. When the complications 
of gender in the Italian language are 
borne in mind, it will be found that 
the exercise was by no means an easy 
one. 

The master had a picture book 
before him, in which he pointed out 
objects with which he knew the boys 
were familiar, and which they readily 
named, Several words were then 
written on the bliuck board, and above 
them a list of attributes. The master 
next wrote a noun in a place by itself, 
in an interrogative form, thus :— 

“The hat is—what ?” 

Whereupon the boys would shout 
the answer in chorus. “Is black.” 

Among this set of eager vociferat- 
ing boys, it was becoming quite diffi- 
cult to realise that the school was one 
for the deaf and dumb; but the 
feeling of wondering unreality in- 
creased, as the higher forms were 
visited. 

In the third class, pupils in the 
fourth year of their course were en- 
gaged in verbal exercises of a more 
intricate kind, for they were learning 
how to conjugate the Italian auxilia- 
ries, and the reflective form of the 
same, which is often strangely capri- 
cious. Practice was invar:bly linked 
to precept, and the pupils acted out 
their lessons. The master, sitting at 
his desk, directed his scholars by word 
of mouth to perform an action, which 
they were then desired to describe 
in words, and afterwards to inscribe 
in their copy books. Thus tenses of 
verbs were conjugated by the boys in 
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turn, and the new phraseology was 
imprinted on the memory. 

In all the classes, the most pro- 
mising pupils were often the true 
congenital deaf mutes. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that children 
who have lost their hearing in infancy, 
through illness, although their diffi- 
culties in articulation are less, are 
often inferior to the others in intelli- 
gence, since the same cause which has 
robbed them of hearing, has frequently 
weakened the brain at the same time. 

The fourth and highest class in the 
Siena Asylum is under the immediate 
superintendence of Padre Marchid, one 
of the most distinguished professors 
of the pure oral method in Italy, 
whose scholastic and medical experi- 
ence, illustrated by his keen, vigorous 
pen, have long been actively devoted 
to the cause of the afflicted one, for 
whose welfare he labours. 

The writer spent several mornings 
in this class by his kind permission, 
listening with ever fresh interest to 
the lessons, in which the acute intel- 
lect of the teacher bent itself to the 
needs of the poor young minds en- 
trusted to his care, as he sought by 
every device in his power, to present 
knowledge before them in such a form 
as should be most easily grasped by 
their capacity. 

The class, which consisted of ten 
boys, had been recently reorganised 
after the vacation ; and while the older 
scholars had been six, some had been 
only four years in the institution. 
Two had lost their hearing in early 
childhood, the rest were deaf and 
dumb from their birth. Several of 
these had very good voices, and spoke 
in natural and distinct tones. One 
big boy, whose tuition had commenced 
somewhat late in life, retained an im- 
perfect utterance. So rapid was their 
lip reading, that we could not refrain 
from asking: “Do they really hear 
nothing?” 

“Nothing!” was the emphatic re- 
ply, as the master beckoned a lad to his 
side, and placing him with his back 
turned, spoke again in loud tones. 
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A blank silence was the result. 

A dictation was then given out, for 
which the writer was requested to 
furnish a subject, in order that it 
might be one for which the class was 
not prepared. The theme suggested 
was, “On Flowers” ; whereupon the 
master immediately pronounced a 
short discourse, uttering the whole 
in a@ whisper. Each boy in turn wrote 
down a sentence of the dictation on 
the black board, while all the others 
were on the alert to correct him, if 
he made the slightest mistake. Both 
orthography and caligraphy were 
excellent. 

When speaking to the pupils at 
ordinary times, the enunciation of the 
master, although deliberate, was not 
slow ; nor were the movements of the 
lips or facial nerves at all exaggerated ; 
yet they rarely failed to apprehend 
his meaning correctly. All their an- 
swers, and the manner in which their 
exercises were performed, proved that 
they had already acquired an exten- 
sive nomenclature, besides a credit- 
able acquaintance with grammar and 
with the varied forms of expression 
sanctioned by their fertile language. 
When examined on other subjects, 
their replies were intelligent, and 
would have compared favourably with 
those of speaking children of the same 
rank in life. To use the words in 
which the opinion of the Milan Con- 
ference was recorded : “ The pupils of 
the Italian schools are in no way 
inferior in attainments to those of 
other asylums for the deaf and dumb ; 
and they possess, in addition, the powers 
of speech.” 

An important addition, truly! and 
one which we may well hope to see 
extended to all who are capable of 
acquiring it. 

While listening to the teaching, 
and the replies of the boys, one is 
continually apt to forget the excep- 
tional circumstances of the latter. 
They strike one indeed as individuals 
whose speech is peculiar, but it is 
strange to remember that there was a 
time when they had none at all. We felt 
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impelled to ask: “ How can any one 
that has seen these children, and 
heard them converse, continue to in- 
sist on the superiority of other modes 
of instruction ?” 

“ Ah, yes!” was the reply. “But 
very few have seen them. They do 
not come, and do not know.” 

The system pursued at the girls’ 
school in Siena is identical with that 
in use for the boys. When the seven 
or eight years’ training comes to an 
end, the good priests and sisters still 
strive to keep up a friendly inter- 
course with their protégés. Several of 
the old pupils find employment in the 
workshops, or in the domestic service 
of the institution, which may per- 
chance be to some the only home they 
can remember. Others go forth into 
the world, or return to live with 
their parents, and, we may believe, 
cast back many an affectionate glance 
on the years spent in that atmosphere 
of kindness. A few, belonging to the 
higher classes of society, pursue their 
studies further, and all seem to retain 
a friendly regard for their early teach- 
ers. Padre Marchié introduced us to 
a young gentleman, a former pupil, 
who was an accomplished musician. 
He took great pleasure in playing on 
the piano, and although he could not 
hear his own performance, he asserted 
that he could j/eel it, and was an 
excellent timist. A young lady 
kindly undertook to play some duets 
with him at sight, and he was quick 
to observe the slightest mistake on 
her part, gently admonishing her of 
the same by a corrective touch of his 
elbow. His speech was quite natural 
in tone, and of his former infirmity, 
no trace remained besides deafness. 

It is in their after life, and espe- 
cially by those persons who must earn 
their own livelihood, that the advant- 
age conferred by the restored power 
of articulation is most strongly felt. 
Parents invariably prefer their chil- 
dren to return to them in the pos- 
session of speech, and would in every 
case rather have them with imperfect 
utterance, than with none at all. 
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Employment too is more readily 
forthcoming for the speaking than 
the speechless, for employers shrink 
from the difficulty of communication 
through the complicated channel of 
the manual alphabet, or the uncer- 
tain medium of signs. On the other 
hand, lip-reading has been acquired 
in such perfection as to almost equal 
hearing in precision. There is, or was 
very lately, living in a small German 
town, a young dressmaker who employ- 
ed a staff of workers, with whom, as 
well as with her customers, she commu- 
nicated only by means of articulation 
and lip-reading. She had never learnt 
to express herself by signs or the 
manual alphabet, and never had _ re- 
course to writing. She could converse 
easily, and when she did so with per- 
sons who did not labour under the 
same disadvantage as herself, her 
replies flowed so readily that a 
stranger would have failed to dis- 
cover her deficiency in hearing. 
Many other similar instances might 
be adduced to prove that the time 
employed in teaching articulation is 
not wasted, and that the result is not 
a doubtful accomplishment, but a most 
real and tangible benefix. 

The advocates of the ‘“ combined 
method” are slow to believe this. 
They are eloquent in favour of ges- 
ture, which they call “the language 
of nature,” and which with much in- 
genuity, they have methodised and 
endeavoured to reduce to a science. 
It is doubtless true that we can readily 
express our lower wants by means of 
gesture. But for interchange of 
thought, or for the expression of any 
abstract ideas, what a clumsy medium 
it is! Can it ever become, as its ad- 
herents would urge, a world-wide 
means of communication ; and do not 
signs, like language, take their tone 
and colouring from the different 
customs of various nations ? 

On reading the systematised code of 
signs in use in some of the American 
schools, there are some that seem droll 
enough, and by no means likely to be 
of world-wide interpretation. For in- 


stance, we find that “the sign of a 
ruffled shirt front,” is registered as the 
type of elegance. Ruffled shirt fronts 
used to be generally worn by persons 
of fashion ; hence the application of the 
symbol to an abstract idea, an accurate 
impression of which one would not 
imagine it likely to convey to the pupil’s 
mind. A cap brim is the sign for a 
man, and cap strings tied under the 
chin for a woman; and these articles 
of dress have now acquired a wider 
meaning, and convey the sign of gender 
to the pupil for animals as well as 
persons. Some signs are of very ob- 
scure meaning, as the ingenious writer 
of the article whence these specimens 
are extracted frankly admits; and 
even he finds it ditlicult to say why 
“whittling the forefinger” should 
mean the word cannot, or why put- 
ting one hand over the other, and 
wriggling the thumbs should mean as 
we aie informed it does, “* Charlatan- 
ism.” 

“The reason why” would be, 
indeed, difficult to ascertain. 

Professor Gallandat, of the National 
College for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Washington, where the “combined 
method” is in use, said the Lord’s 
Prayer by gesture, in presence of the 
Congress at Milan. He said he con- 
sidered that mode of expression more 
edifying to the mind than the printed 
form of words. But the spectators 
objected that they would never have 
guessed the meaning of the pantomime 
which he believed to be so significant, 
had he not explained it. 

Thus there can be no doubt that 
pupils who learn abstract truths 
through the medium of gesture, which 
can but describe the ineffable by means 
of the visible—the infinite by things 
circumscribed—often obtain very con- 
fused ideas on such subjects. Professor 
Fornaii of Milan mentions some 
striking cases, illustrating the erro- 
neous impressions produced by such 
means. Before the oral method was 


introduced into Italy, he always felt 
much difficulty in conveying abstract 
truth. One day a pupil, in the fourth 

















“ Ephphatha.” 


year of his instruction, fell ill. When 
the professor visited him, he feund the 
poor lad weeping bitterly, in the deepest 
grief “that would not be comforted,” 
nor could he be induced to tell the 
cause of his distress, the sight of which 
was pitiful. The tender-hearted 
master used all the arts of panto- 
mime to draw the secret forth. He 
tried to make the boy understand that 
he loved him like a father, and, point- 
ing to his cassock, showed him that, 
like his mother, he wore the gown, 
and felt for him as she did. At 
length the poor child ventured to tell 
his secret. Covering his eyes with his 
hand in token of shame he signified by 
gestures, and repeated it by the manual 
alphabet, that he had “thrown up his 
soul |” 

He had confused the sign commonly 
used to express the soul, with that 
which meant sickness. Another 
time the same gentleman found a 
pupil busily engaged in drawing 
crosses on a slate and blowing upon 


them. He thought this an odd 
amusement. 

‘What are you about?” he in- 
quired. 


The boy signified that he was draw- 
ing likenesses of spirits. 

“ But these are crosses, not spirits,” 
said his interlocutor. 

The boy was perplexed. 

“The teachers gave me this sign for 
the spirits,” he replied, “and inwardly 
I always picture them to myself 
thus.” 

Professor Fornaii states that these 
answers were to him “a great revela- 
tion,” showing him how widely the 
best intended instruction might shoot 
from the mark, and how unreliable 
was the medium through which he had 
taught. 

In Great Britain, where gratuitous 
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education is now provided for the 
children of the poor, no national 
grant has yet been set apart for the 
far more urgent needs of the deaf and 
dumb, the number of whom averages 
one in every 1600 of the population. 
Private benevolence has done much 
for them, but it is surprising to find 
that Parliament has hitherto been in- 
effectually petitioned, to allow even 
the small sum of five shillings a week 
for the maintenance of those in indi- 
gent circumstances. It is, therefore, 
not a matter of wonder that in many 
cases the school course must be cur- 
tailed, and that a system which in- 
volves the necessity of several years’ 
patient and assiduous training, has not 
yet become general. The pure oral 
method was first adopted in London 
by the directors of the “‘ Jews’ Home,” 
an asylum opened by the liberality of 
the Rothschild family for the deaf and 
dumb of that religion, Since then 
an institution for the training of 
teachers has been established at 
Ealing, other asylums have begun to 
admit the teaching of articulation 
among their inmates, and it may be 
hoped that as its merits become better 
known, the oral method will super- 
sede all others amongst us. 

In conclusion, we would quote the 
words of the well-known Alexander 
Manzoni, when he visited the Milan 
Asylum, and heard the deaf-mutes 
speak, He was delighted, and as he 
took his leave he said to the 
superintendent — 

“Go on, and make them speak. By 
all means teach them to speak, for 
language is the surest medium by 
which to convey instruction. Gesture 
appeals to sense and imagination, but 
language goes straight from mind to 
mind.” 

F, G. Kerr, 
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THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue object of this paper will be to 
show in a large survey of the course of 
English history through the eighteenth 
century the truth of the following 
position, viz., that the development of 
England in that century is essentially 
a territorial expansion, that it is, in 
short, the development of Great 
Britain into what Sir Charles Dilke 
calls Greater Britain. 

I constantly remark both in our 
popular histories and in occasional 
allusions to the history of the eigh- 
teenth century, what a faint and con- 
fused impression that period has left 
upon the national memory. Nothing 
seems to hold together the series of its 
events ; the wars seem to lead to no- 
thing ; at home we do not perceive the 
working of great new ideas leading to 
new political creations; altogether it 
seems as if nothing was evolved out of 
the struggle of that time, so that we 
can only think of it as prosperous and 
prosaic, not memorable. Those dim 
figures, George I. and George IL., the 
long tame administrations of Walpole 
and Pelham, the buccaneering war with 
Spain, the useless campaigns in Ger- 
many and the Low Countries, the 
foolish Prime Minister Neweastle, 
the dull brawls of the Wilkes period ; 
everywhere alike we seem to re- 
mark a want of greatness, a com- 
monness and flatness in men and in 
affairs, which distress us in the his- 
tory of a great nation. What we 
chiefly miss is unity. In France the 
corresponding period has just as little 
greatness, but it has unity; it is in- 
telligible; we can describe it in one 
word as the age of the approach of the 
Revolution, But what is the English 


eighteenth century, and what has 
come of it? What was approaching 
then ? 

This is the question I attempt here 
to answer. 

We have an unfortunate habit of 
distributing historical affairs under 
reigns. Even where monarchy is ex- 
tremely powerful, it is seldom that an 
age ought to be called after a monarch. 
It would be better not to speak even 
of the Siecle de Louis XIV. The 
English monarchs of the eighteenth 
century were by no means the fainéants 
they are sometimes made to appear ; 
still it is absurd to represent them as 
determining the character of their age. 
The first step in arranging and dividing 
any period of English history is to get 
rid of such. useless headings as Reign 
of Queen Anne, Reign of George L, 
Reign of George II. In the place of 
these we must study to put divi- 
sions founded upon some real stage 
of progress in the national life. We 
must look onward not from king to 
king, but from great event to great 
event. And in order to do this we 
must estimate events, measure their 
greatness ; a thing which cannot be 
done without considering and ana- 
lysing them closely. When with 
respect to any event we have satisfied 
ourselves that it deserves to rank 
among the leading events of the na- 
tional history, the next step is to put 
it in connexion with its causes. In 
this way each event takes the cha- 
racter of a development, and each de- 
velopment of this kind forms a chapter 
in the national history, a chapter 
which will get its name from the 
event. 

















As a plain example of this principle, 
take the reign of George III. What 
can be more absurd than to treat 
those sixty years as constituting one 
period, simply because one man was 
king during the whole of them? 
What, then, are we to substitute 
for the king as a principle of divi- 
sion? Evidently great events. One 
part of the reign will make a chapter 
by itself as the period of the loss of 
America, another as that of the 
struggle with the French Revolution. 

But in a national history there are 
larger as well as smaller divisions. Be- 
sides chapters, there are, as it were, 
books or parts. This is because the 
great events, when examined closely, 
are seen to be connected with each 
other ; those which are chronologically 
nearest to each other are seen to be 
similar ; they fall into groups, each of 
which may be regarded as a single 
complex event, and the complex 
events give their names to the parts, 
as the simpler events give their names 
to the separate chapters, of the 
history. 

In some periods of history this ar- 
rangement is so natural that we adopt 
it almost unconsciously. The events 
bear their significance written on their 
face, and the connexion of events is 
also obvious. When you read the 
reign of Louis XV. of France, you feel, 
without waiting to reason, that you are 
reading of the fall of the French 
Monarchy. But in other parts of 
history the clue is less easy to find, 
and it is here that we feel that embar- 
rassment and want of interest which, 
as I have said, Englishmen are con- 
scious of when they look back upon 
their eighteenth century. In most 
cases of this kind the fault is in the 
reader ; he would be interested in the 
period if he had the clue to it, and he 
would find the clue if he sought it 
deliberately. 

We are to look then at the great 
events of the eighteenth century, 
examine each to see its precise signi- 
ficance, and compare them together 
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with a view to discovering any general 
tendency there may be. I speak 
roughly, of course, when I say the 
eighteenth century. More precisely 
I mean the period which begins with 
the Revolution of 1688 and ends with 
the peace of 1815. Now what are 
the great events during this period? 
There are no revolutions. In the way 
of internal disturbance all that we 
find is two abortive Jacobite insur- 
rections in 1715 and 1745. There is 
a change of dynasty, and one of an 
unusual kind, but it is accomplished 
peacefully in accordance with an Act 
of Parliament. The great events are 
all of one kind, they are foreign wars. 
These wars are on a much larger 
scale than any which England had 
waged before since the Hundred Years’ 
War of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. They are also of a more 
formal, business-like kind than earlier 
wars. For England has now, for the 
first time, a standing army and navy. 
The great English navy first took 
definite shape in the wars of the 
Commonwealth, and the English army, 
founded on the Mutiny Bill, dates 
from the reign of William III. Be- 
tween the Revolution and the battle 
of Waterloo it may be reckoned that 
we waged seven great wars, of which 
the shortest lasted seven years and 
the longest about twelve. Of the whole 
period, comprising a hundred and 
twenty-six years, sixty-four years, or 
more than half, were spent in war. 
That these wars were on a greater 
scale than any which had preceded 
may be estimated by the burden 
which they laid upon the country. 
Before this period England had of 
course often been at war; still, at the 
commencement of it, England had no 
debt, that is, her debt was less than 
a million, but at the end of this 
period, in 1817, her debt amounted 
to 840,000,0007. And we are to be- 
ware of taking even this large amount 
as measuring the expensiveness of the 
wars. Eight hundred and forty mil- 
lions was not the cost of the wars; it 
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was only that part of the cost which 
the nation could not meet at once, 
but an enormous amount had been 
paid at once. And yet this debt alone, 
contracted in a period of a hundred 
and twenty years, is equivalent to 
seven millions a year spent on war 
during the whole time, while for a 
good part of the eighteenth century 
the whole annual cost of government 
did not exceed seven millions. 

This series of great wars is evi- 
dently the characteristic feature of 
the period, for not only does it begin 
with this period, but also appears to 
end with it. Since 1815 we have had 
local wars in India and some of our 
colonies, but of struggles against 
great European Powers such as this 
period saw seven times, we have only 
seen one since, in a period more than 
half as long, and it lasted but two 
years, 

Let us pass these wars in review. 
There was first the war in which 
England was involved by the Revo- 
lution of 1688. It is pretty well re- 
membered, since the story of it has 
been told by Macaulay. It lasted 
eight year:, from 1689 to 1797. There 
was then ‘lic great war which arose out 
of the Spanish succession, and which 
we shall never cease to remember be- 
cause it was the war of Marlborough’s 
victories. It lasted eleven years, from 
1702 to 1713. The next great war 
has now passed almost entirely out of 
memory, not having brought to light 
any very great commander, nor 
achieved any definite result. But 
we have all heard speak of the fable 
of Jenkins’ Ears, and we have heard 
of the battles of Dettingen and Fon- 
tenoy, though perhaps few of us could 
give a rational account either of the 
reason for fighting them, or of the 
result that came of them. And yet 
this war too lasted nine years, from 
1739 to 1748. Next comes the Seven 
Years’ War, of which the German 
part has been made famous by the 
victories of Frederick. In the Eng- 
lish part of it we all remember one 
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grand incident, the Battle of the 
Heights of Abraham, in which we 
lost Wolfe and gained Canada. And 
yet in the case of this war also 
it may be observed how much the 
eighteenth century has faded out of 
our imaginations. We have quite 
forgotten that that victory was but 
one of a long series, which to contem- 
poraries seemed fabulous, so that the 
nation came out of the struggle in- 
toxicated with glory, and England 
stood upon a pinnacle of greatness 
which she had never reached before. 
We have forgotten how, through all 
that remained of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the nation looked back upon those 
two or three splendid years as upon a 
happiness that could never return, and 
how long it continued to be the unique 
boast of the Englishman— 


“That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great heart compatriot with 
his own.” 


This is the fourth war. It is in 
sharp contrast with the fifth, which we 
have tacitly agreed to mention as 
seldom as we can. What we call the 
American war, which from the first 
outbreak of hostilities to the Peace of 
Paris lasted eight years, from 1775 to 
1783, was indeed ignominious enough 
to us in America, but in its latter part 
it spread into a grand naval war in 
which England stood at bay against 
almost all the world, and in this, 
through the victories of Rodney, we 
came off with credit. The sixth 
and seventh are the two great wars 
with Revolutionary France, which we 
are not likely to forget though we 
ought to keep them more separate in 
our minds than we do. The first 
lasted nine years, from 1793 to 1802, 
the second twelve, from 1803 to 1815. 

Now probably it has occurred to 
few of us to connect these wars 
together or to look for any unity of 
plan or purpose pervading them, And 
if such a thought did occur we should 
probably find ourselves hopelessly 
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baffled in our first attempts. In one 
war the question was of the method 
of succession to the Crown of Spain ; 
in another war it was of the Austrian 
succession and of the succession to 
the Empire. But if there seems so 
far some resemblance, what have these 
succession questions to do with the 
right of search claimed by the Spaniards 
along the Spanish Main, or the limits 
of Acadie, or the principles of the 
French Revolution? And as the 
grounds of quarrel seem quite acci- 
dental, so we are bewildered by the 
sivaggling haphazard character of the 
wars themselves. Hostilities may 
break out, so it seems, in the Low 
Countries, or in the heart of Germany, 
but the war is waged anywhere or 
everywhere, at Madras, or at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, or on the 
banks of the O As Macaulay says, 
speaking of rederick’s invasion of 
Silesia, “In consequence of his un- 
principled ambition black men fought 
on the coast of Coromandel, and red 
men scalped each other by the Great 
Lakes of North America.” On a first 
survey such is the confused appearance 
which these wars present. 

But look a little closer, and after all 
you will discover some uniformities. 
For example, out of these seven wars, 
if we look at them from the English 
point of view, five are wars with 
France from the beginning, and both 
the other two, though the opposite 
belligerent at the outset was in the 
first Spain, and in the second our own 
colonies, yet became in a short time 
and ended as wars of England and 
France. 

Now here is one of those general 
facts which we are in search of. The 
full magnitude of it is not usually 
perceived because the whole middle 
part of the eighteenth century has 
passed too much into oblivion. We 
have not forgotten the pair of great 
wars with France at the junction 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, nor the other pair of 
great wars with France about the 
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junction of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth, but we have half forgotten 
that near the middle of the eighteenth 
century there was also a great war 
between England and France, and that 
as prelude and afterpiece to this war 
there was a war with Spain which 
turned into a war with France, and a 
war with America which turned into 
a war with France. The truth is, these 
wars group themselves very symmetri- 
cally, and the whole period stands out 
as an age of gigantic rivalry between 
England and France, a kind of second 
Hundred Years’ War. In fact in those 
times and down to our own memory 
the eternal discord of England and 
France appeared so much a law of 
nature that it was seldom spoken of. 
The wars of their own times blending 
with vague recollections of Crécy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt created an 
impression in the minds of those gene- 
rations that England and France 
always had been at war and always 
would be. But this was a pure illusion. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries England and France had not 
been these persistent enemies. The 
two States had often been in alliance 
against Spain. In the seventeenth 
century an Anglo-French Alliance had 
been almost the rule. Charles I. has 
a French queen, Cromwell allies 
himself with Mazarin, Charles II. 
and James II. make themselves depen- 
dent upon Louis XTV. 

But may not this frequent recur- 
rence of war with France in the 
eighteenth century have been a mere 
accident arising from the nearness 
of France and the necessary frequency 
of collisions with her? On examina- 
tion we shall find that it is not merely 
accidental, but that these wars are 
connected together in internal causa- 
tion as wellas in time. It is rather the 
occasional cessation of war that is acci- 
dental ; the recurrence of it is natural 
and inevitable. There is indeed one 
long truce of twenty-seven years after 
the Treaty of Utrecht ; this was the 
natural effect of the exhaustion in 
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which all Europe was left by the war 
of the Spanish Succession, a war 
almost as great in comparison with 
the then magnitude of the European 
States as the great struggle with 
Napoleon. But when this truce was 
over we may almost regard all the 
wars which followed as constituting 
one war, interrupted by occasional 
pauses. At any rate the three wars 
between 1740 and 1783, those com- 
monly called the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War, and 
the American War, are, so far as they 
are wars of England and France, inti- 
mately connected together, and form 
as it were a trilogy of wars. This 
fact is especially to be noticed here, 
because this group of wars, considered 
as one great event with a single great 
object and result, supplies just the 
grand feature which that time seems 
so sadly to want. It is only our own 
blindness which leads us to overlook 
the grandeur of that phase in our 
history, while we fix our eyes upon 
petty domestic occurrences, parlia- 
mentary quarrels, party intrigue, and 
court gossip. 

It so happens that the accession of 
George ITI. falls in the middle of this 
period, and seems to us, with our 
childish mode of arranging history, 
to create a division where there is no 
real division but rather unusually 
manifest continuity. And as in par- 
liamentary and party politics the 
accession of George III. really did 
make a considerable epoch, and the 
temptation of our historians is always 
to write the history rather of the par- 
liament than of the state and nation, 
a false scent misleads us here, and we 
remain quite blind to one of the 
grandest and most memorable turn- 
ng-points in our history. I say these 
wars make one grand and decisive 
struggle between England and France. 
For look at the facts. Nominally the 
first of these three wars was ended by 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
Nominally there followed eight years 
of peace between England and France. 
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But really it was not so at all. 
Whatever virtue the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle may have had towards 
settling the quarrels of the other Euro- 
pean Powers concerned in the war, it 
scarcely interrupted for a moment the 
conflict between England and France. 
It scarcely even appeared to do so, for 
the great question of the boundary 
of the English and French settlements 
in America, of the limits of Acadie 
and Canada, was disputed with just as 
much heat after the treaty as before 
it. And not in words only but by 
arms, just as much as if war were 
still going on. Moreover what I 
remark of the American frontier is 
equally true of another frontier along 
which at that time the English and 
French met each other, namely, in 
India. It is a remarkable, little- 
noticed fact, that some of the most 
memorable encounters between the 
English and the French which have 
ever taken place in the course of their 
long rivalry, some of the classic occur- 
rences of our military history, took 
place in these eight years when, nomi- 
nally, England and France were at 
peace. We have all heard how the 
French built Fort Duquesne on the 
Ohio River, how our colony of Vir- 
ginia sent a body of 400 men under 
the command of George Washington, 
then a very young man and a British 
subject, to attack it, and how Wash- 
ington was surrounded and forced to 
capitulate. We have heard, too, of 
the defeat and death of General Brad- 
dock in the same parts. Still better 
do we remember the struggle between 
Dupleix and Clive in India, the defence 
of Arcot, and the deeds which led to 
the founding of our Indian empire. 
All these events were part of a des- 
perate struggle for supremacy between 
England and France, and yet most of 
them took place after the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 and before 
the commencement of the next war in 
1756. 

We have then one great conflict 
lasting from 1744, or a little earlier, 

















to the Peace of Paris in 1763, through 
a period of about twenty years. It 
ended in the most disastrous defeat 
that has ever in modern times been 
suffered by France except in 1870, a 
defeat which in fact sealed the doom 
of the House of Bourbon. But fifteen 
years later, and just within the life- 
time of the great statesman who had 
guided us to victory, England and 
France were at war again. France 
entered into relations with our in- 
surgent colonies, acknowledged their 
independence, and assisted them with 
troops. Once more, for five years, 
there was war by land and sea be- 
tween England and France. But are 
we to suppose that this was a wholly 
new war, and not rather a sort of 
after-swell of the great disturbance 
that had so recently been stilled? It 
was not for a moment concealed or 
disguised that France now, in our 
hour of distress, took vengeance for 
what she had suffered from us. This 
was her revenge for the loss of 
Canada, namely, to create the United 
States. In the words which on a later 
occasion became so celebrated, “she 
called a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.” 

Thus these three great wars are 
more closely connected together than 
they might appear to be. But how 
closely connected they are we shall 
not see until we ask ourselves what 
the ground of quarrel] was, and whether 
the same ground of quarrel runs under 
all of them. At first sight it appears 
to be otherwise. For the war of Eng- 
land and France does not at any time 
stand out distinct and isolated, but is 
mixed up with other wars which are 
going on at the same time. Such im- 
mense complex medleys are charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century. 
What, for instance, can the capture 
of Quebec have to do with the struggle 
of Frederick and Maria Theresa for 
Silesia? In such medleys there is 
great room for historical mistake, for 
premature generalisation, What is 
really at issue may be misunderstood ; 
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as, for instance, when we remark that 
in the Seven Years’ War the Pro- 
testant powers of Europe were ranged 
on one side, we should go very far 
astray if we tried to make out that it 
was Protestantism that prevailed in 
India or in Canada over the spirit of 
Catholicism. 

What I have undertaken to show 

is that the extension of England 
into the New World and into Asia 
is the formula which sums up for 
England the history of the eighteenth 
century. I point out now that the 
great triple war of the middle of that 
century is neither more nor less than 
the great decisive duel between Eng- 
land and France for the possession of 
the New World. It was scarcely per- 
ceived at the time, and has been 
seldom remarked since; but the 
secret of that second Hundred Years’ 
War between England and France, 
which fills the eighteenth century, 
was that they were rival candidates 
for the possession of the New World, 
and the triple war which fills the 
middle of the century is, as it were, 
the decisive campaign in that great 
world-struggle. 
i) We did not take possession of the 
New World simply because we found it 
empty, and had more ships than other 
nations by which we might carry 
colonists into it. Not, indeed, that 
we conquered it from another power 
which already had possession of it. 
But we had a competitor in the work 
of settlement, a competitor who in some 
respects had got the start of us, 
namely, France. 

The simple fact about North America 
is this, that about the same time that 
James I, was giving charters to Vir- 
ginia and New England, the French 
were founding further north the two 
settlements of Acadie and Canada ; 
and, again, about the time that Wil- 
liam Penn got his charter for Penn- 
sylvania from Charles II., the French- 
man, Lasale, by one of the greatest 
feats of discovery ever achieved, made 
his way from the Great Lakes to the 
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sources of the Mississippi, and putting 
his boats upon the stream descended 
the whole vast river to the Gulf of 
Mexico, laying open a great territory, 
which immediately afterwards became 
the French colony of Louisiana. Such 
was the relation of France and Eng- 
land in North America at the time 
when the Revolution of 1688 opened 
what I have called the second Hun- 
dred Years’ War of England and 
France. England had a row of thriv- 
ing colonies lying from north to south 
along the eastern coast, but France 
had the two great rivers, the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi. A 
political prophet comparing the pros- 
pects of the two colonising powers at 
the time of our Revolution, and in- 
deed much later, might have been led 
by observing what an advantage the 
two rivers gave to France, to think 
that in the future North America 
would belong to her rather than to 
England. 

But now it is most curious to 
observe further that not only in 
America France and England in that 
age advanced side by side, but in Asia 
also. The conquest of India by Eng- 
lish merchants seems a unique and 
abnormal phenomenon, but we should 
be mistaken if we supposed that there 
was anything peculiarly English, 
either in the originality which con- 
ceived the idea, or in the energy 
which carried it into execution. So 
far as an idea of conquering India 
was deliberately conceived at all, it 
was conceived by Frenchmen ; French- 
men first observed that it was pos- 
sible, and saw the manner in which it 
could be done; Frenchmen first set 
about it, and advanced some way 
towards accomplishing it. In India, 
indeed, they had the start of us 
much more decidedly than in North 
America ; in India alone we had at 
the outset a sense of inferiority in 
comparison with them, and fought in 
a spirit of hopeless self-defence. And 
I find when I study the English con- 
quest of India that we were inspired 


neither by ambition, nor yet by mere 
desire to advance our trade, but that 
from first to last, that is, from the 
first efforts of Clive to the time 
when Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, 
and Lord Hastings established our 
empire over the whole vast peninsula, 
we were actuated by fear of the 
French ; behind evary movement of 
the native powers we saw French 
intrigue, French gold, French ambi- 
tion, and never until we were masters 
of the whole country got rid of that 
feeling that the French were driving 
us out of it, which had descended 
from the days of Dupleix and Labour- 
donnais. 

This consideration, then, that both'in 
America and in Asia France and Eng- 
land stood in direct competition for a 
prize of absolutely incalculable value 
explains the fact that France and Eng- 
land fought a second Hundred Years’ 
War. This is the ultimate explanation. 
But the true ground of discord was not 
always equally apparent, even to the 
belligerents themselves, and still less 
to the rest of the world. For as in 
other ages so in that ; occasional causes 
of difference frequently arose between 
such near neighbours, causes often 
sufficient in themselves to produce a 
war; and it is only in those three 
wars of the middle of the eighteenth 
century that they fight quite visibly 
and evidently for the ‘New World. 
In the earlier wars of William III. 
and of Anne, other causes are more, 
or certainly not less, operative, for 
the New World quarrel is not yet 
at its height. And again in the 
later wars, that is the two that 
followed the French Revolution, the 
question of the New World is again 
falling into the background, because 
France has fairly lost her hold both 
upon America and India, and can now 
do no more than make despairing 
efforts to regain it. But in those 
three wars, between 1740 and 1783, 
the struggle as between England and 
France is entirely for the New World. 
In the first of them the issue is fairly 
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joined ; in the second France suffers 
her fatal fall; in the third she takes 
her signal revenge. This is the first 
grand chapter in the history of Greater 
Britain, for it is the first great 
struggle in which the Empire fights as 
a whole, the colonies and settlements 
outside Europe being here not merely 
dragged in the wake of the mother- 
country, but actually taking the lead. 
We ought to distinguish this event 
with a very broad mark in our 
calendar of the eighteenth century. 
The principal and most decisive in- 
cidents of it belong to the latter half 
of the reign of George II. 

But in our wars with Louis XIV. 
before and in our wars with the 
French Revolution afterwards, it will 
be found on examination that much 
more than might be supposed the real 
bone of contention between England 
and France is the New World. Let us 
look first at the wars of William and 
Anne. The colonial question had been 
growing in magnitude throughout the 
seventeenth century, while the other 
burning question of that age, the 
quarrel of the two Churches, had been 
falling somewhat into the background. 
Thus when Cromwell made war on 
Spain it is a question whether he at- 
tecked her as the great Catholic 
Power or as the great monopolist of 
the New World. In the same age 
the two great Protestant States, Eng- 
land and Holland, who ought in the 
interest of religion to have stood side 
by side, are found waging furious war 
upon each other as rival colonial 
powers. Now it was by the great 
discovery and settlement of Louisiana 
in 1683 that France was brought into 
the forefront of colonial powers, and 
within six years of that event the 
Hundred Years’ War of England and 
France began. 

In the first war of the series, how- 
ever, the colonial question is not very 
prominent. But it is prominent in 
the second, which has been called the 
War of the Spanish Succession. We 
must not be misled by this name. 
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Much has been said of the wicked 
waste of blood and treasure of which 
we were guilty when we interfered 
in a Spanish question with which we 
had no concern, or terrified ourselves 
with a phantom of French ascendency 
which had no reality. How much 
better, it has been said, to devote our- 
selves to the civilising pursuits of 
trade! But read in Ranke how the 
war broke out. You will find that it 
was precisely trade that led us into it. 
The Spanish succession affected us be- 
cause France threatened by establish- 
ing her influence in Spain to enter 
into the Spanish monopoly of the New 
World, and to shut us irrevocably out 
of it. Accordingly the great practical 
results of this war to England were 
colonial and commercial, namely, the 
conquest of Acadie and the Asiento 
compact, which for the first time made 
England on the great scale a slave- 
trading power. 

Still more true is it of our wars 
with the French Revolution and with 
Napoleon that the possession of the 
New World was among the grounds of 
quarrel, As in the American War 
France avenges on England her ex- 
pulsion from the New World, so under 
Napoleon she makes Titanic efforts to 
recover her lost place there. This 
indeed is Napoleon’s fixed view with 
regard to England. He sees in Eng- 
land never the island, the European 
state, but always the World-Empire, 
the net-work of dependencies and 
colonies and islands covering every 
sea, among which he was _ himself 
destined at last to find his prison and 
his grave. Thus when in 1798 he was 
put in charge for the first time of the 
war with England, he begins by ex- 
amining the British Channel, and no 
doubt glances at Ireland. But what 
he sees does not tempt him, although 
a few months afterwards Ireland 
broke out ina terrible rebellion, during 
which if the conqueror of Italy had 
suddenly landed at the head of a 
French army, undoubtedly he would 
have struck a heavier blow at Eng- 
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land than any she has yet suffered. 
But no, his mind is occupied with 
other thoughts. He is thinking how 
France once seemed on the point of 
conquering India, until England drove 
her out; accordingly he decides and 
convinces the Directory that the 
proper way to carry on war with 
England is by occupying Egypt, and 
at the same time by stirring Tippoo 
Sooltan to war with the East India 
Company. And he actually carries 
out this plan, so that the whole 
struggle is transferred from the 
British Channel into the boundless 
spaces of Greater Britain, and 
when the Irish shortly afterwards 
rise they find to their bitter disap- 
pointment that France cannot spare 
them Bonaparte, but only General 
Humbert with 1,100 men. 

When this war was brought to an 
end by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802 
the results of it were such as to make 
that treaty a great epoch in the history 
of the English Empire. In the first 
place Egypt is finally evacuated by 
France, in other words Bonaparte’s 
grand scheme of attack against our 
Indian Empire has failed. His ally 
Tippoo—Citoyen Tipou as he was called 
—had been defeated and slain some 
time before, and General Baird had 
moved with an English force up the 
Red Sea to take part with General 
Hutchinson in the final defeat of the 


French in Egypt. In the colonial 
world at the same time England 
remained: mistress of Ceylon and 
Trinidad. 


But the last war, that which lasted 
from 1803 to 1815, was this in any 
sense a war for the New World? It does 
not at first sight appear to be so; and 
very naturally, because England from 
the beginning had such a naval supe- 
riority that Napoleon could never again 
succeed in making his way back into 
the New World. But yet it was so, 
as I find after a closer examina- 
tion. In the first place look at the 
origin and cause of it. It was at the 
outset a war for Malta. By the treaty 
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of Amiens England had engaged 
within a given time to evacuate Malta, 
and this for certain reasons, which this 
is not the place to discuss, she after- 
wards refused to do. Now why did 
Napoleon want her to leave Malta, 
and why did she refuse todo so? It 
was because Malta was the key of 
Egypt, and she believed, certainly not 
without strong reasons, that Bonaparte 
would in a moment reoccupy Egypt, 
and that the struggle for India would 
begin again. Thus the war was ulti- 
mately for India, and further I find 
that though by the retention of Malta 
we did effectually and once for all 
ward off this attack, yet we did not 
ourselves know how successful we had 
been. We still believed India to be 
full of French intrigue; we believed 
the Mahratta and’ Afghan princes and 
the Persian Shah to be puppets 
worked by the French, as indeed they 
had many French officers in their ser- 
vice. I imagine that the great 
Mahratta War of 1803 seemed to 
Lord Wellesley to be a part of the 
war with France, and that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley believed that at Assaye and 
Argaum he struck at the same enemy as 
afterwards at Salamanca and Waterloo. 
Onthe other hand we can trace through- 
out Napoleon’s desperate effort to 
break through the toils with which 
England has enveloped him. He tries 
for a time to make something of 
Louisiana, and then sells it to the 
United States in order that at least 
England may not get possession of it. 
He takes possession of Portugal and 
Spain in order to compensate himself 
in South and Central America for what 
France has lost in North America, and 
Colonel Malleson tells us, in his Later 
Struggles of France in the East what 
a destructive privateering war the 
French were able to keep up in the 
Indian Ocean from their island of 
Mauritius long after their naval power 
had been destroyed at Trafalgar. It 
was by the English conquest of this 
island and by its retention at the 
peace that the Hundred Years’ War 
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of England and France for the New 
World came to an end. 

These are the facts which show that 
the eighteenth century ought always 
to be thought of as the period of the 
world-wide expansion of England. 
They show at the same time that this 
proposition is much more pregnant 
than might at first sight appear. At 
first sight it seems to mean merely that 
the acquisition of Canada and that of 
India are greater events in intrinsic 
importance than other more con- 
spicuous events nearer home, such as 
Marlborough’s victories, or Chatham’s 
politics or the national struggle 
with Napoleon. It really means 
that the expansion of England is 
at the bottom of one class of events 
just as much as of the other. At first 
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sight it may seem to mean that the 
European policy of England in that 
century is of less importance than its 
extra-European policy. But it really 
means that the European policy and 
the extra-European policy are but 
different aspects of the same great 
national development. So much has 
been shown; much more might be 
shown. For this single conception 
brings together not only the European 
with the colonial affairs, but also the 
military struggles with the whole 
peaceful expansion of the country, with 
that industrial and commercial growth 
which during the same century ex- 
ceeded in England all previous ex- 
ample. But enough—jam tempus 
equum fumantia solvere colla. 


J. R. SEELEY. 
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CARCASSONNE. 


“Je n'ai jumais vu Carcassonne.” 
So runs the refrain of a song which 
some of our readers may have chanced 
to hear sung by a great comic actor in 
the character of an old peasant near 
Limoux. In a feeble quavering voice, 
he chants forth the one desire which 
possesses his soul. He is growing 
old, he is sixty—in the peasant’s 
hard life sixty years is old age—and 
never yet has he seen the neighbour- 
ing city of Carcassonne. There it is 
in the distance, with the blue moun- 
tains behind it, five great leagues off. 
We must suppose him to have lived 
before the making of the railway ; for 
the difficulties of traversing five 
leagues seem almost insurmountable. 
Ah! if the vintage—for Limoux is a 
wine-producing district, specially famed 
for a petit vin blanc et pétillant known 
as Blanquette—prove good, perhaps the 
desire may yet be gratified. Wonders 
are told of the city— 


“On dit qu’on y voit tous les jours, 
Ni plus ni moins que les Dimanches, 
Des gens s’en aller sur les cours, 

En habits neufs, en robes blanches. 
On dit qu’on y voit des chateaux 
Grands comme ceux de Babylone, 
Un évéque et deux généraux ! 

Je ne connais pas Carcassonne ! ” 


The conclusion is tragic. A friend 
—perhaps the rich propriétaire of 
the district, perhaps a benevolent 
tourist, for these details are left to 
imagination—comes to the rescue and 
undertakes to convey him to the 
wished-for haven. But the old man 
dies on the road, and for him Car- 
cassonne remains unknown. “ We 
all have our Carcassonne,” moralizes 
the poet, and the audience is left un- 
certain whether to laugh or to cry 
over the tale of the unsatisfied aspira- 
tion of a lifetime. 


Perhaps some who have heard this 
song may have been conscious of a 
desire to set off and see Carcassonne 
forthwith—a desire probably checked 
by the reflection that it is a good deal 
more than five leagues out of the 
ordinary rounds of English tourists, 
and perhaps by an entire ignorance as 
to what there may be to see. We 
who have lived in the world are 
familiar with the sight of people in 
their best clothes ; bishops are plentiful 
everywhere ; and, if we have travelled 
abroad in the autumn-manceuvre 
season, we are sated with the sight of 
generals. In one town we have been 
awaked untimely by an aubade to the 
inspecting general; in another we 
have seen and heard him serenaded by 
torchlight; we have witnessed his 
arrival or his departure in a wagonette 
drawn by four artillery-horses with 
drivers in uniform; we have gazed 
upon his war-steed champing and 
pawing in the court-yard, and perhaps, 
if we took off our hats to him, have 
received a stately salute in return. It 
is not generals that will excite us any 
more. Chdteaux “ grands comme ceux de 
Babylone”’ are something, no doubt ; 
but after all, who that has once seen 
the mighty donjon of Coucy, which is 
now pretty well known to English 
travellers, need trouble himself to see 
any more castles ? 

Nevertheless, those who, yielding to 
their first impulse, go in search of 
Carcassonne will not repent it. For 
travellers in the south the place is 
easily accessible from Toulouse, either 
going and returning in a day, or taking 
it in the way to Narbonne and Cette. 
Apart from its antiquarian and artistic 
interest, it has no special attractions, 
and will not detain the ordinary 
traveller long. The modern town, or 
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ville basse, to which the railway brings 
him, and where he has his choice of 
two or three hotels, possesses some 
good churches, and is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the Aude ; but is otherwise, at 
any rate to people of wider experience 
than the old peasant, of no great inter- 
est—an ordinary French departmental 
chef-liewu, with gardens and promen- 
ades. It is the ancient cité de Car- 
cassonne on the other side of the 
Aude, which is the wonder and the 
glory of the place. 

The Aude is crossed by two bridges, 
old and new, the old being a structure 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
of the usual ancient type, with out- 
jutting refuges for foot-passengers. 
A little fifteenth-century chapel, ori- 
ginally belonging to a maison des fous, 
tempts the wayfarer to turn a moment 
aside, before he enters upon the bridge, 
where he may again pause to gaze 
upon the river and the distant purple 
mountains. Above the river rises, on 
a steepish hill, the city of Carcas- 
sonne—a city such as modern eyes 
rarely behold except in an old Dutch 
Bible. It is like Babylon, as the 
song avers; like Jericho, like Jeru- 
salem—if we do not add, like Mada- 
gascar, it is only because Madagascar 
is not figured in ancient Bibles. We 
refer, of course, not to Jericho and 
Jerusalem as they actually exist, but 
as they are represented in early wood- 
cuts,—the cities walled and towered, 
crowning stiff little hills, which ap- 
pear in the background behind the 
figures of Joshua or of David, and 
amaze the minds of English children 
who have never seen the like of them 
in real life. This is the first impres- 
sion ; perhaps the second may be that 
Carcassonne is after all not so unlike 
a glorified and enlarged edition of 
Millbank prison set on a hill. 

The peculiarity of Carcassonne is 
that it is a medieval fortified city 
which has suffered less than usual 
from time and the hand of man, and 
which has been put in repair and to 
a great extent restored. One has 


seen the same sort of thing elsewhere, 
more or less in fragments or in ruins ; 
but here, as one gazes at the long 
stretch of grim straight wall, broken 
at intervals by solid rounded towers 
with pepper-box tops, one feels, not 
so much as if one were looking at a 
mere relic of antiquity, but rather as 
if one had one’s self been carried back 
into the past. It may be questioned 
how far the restoration of a medieval 
fortress is justifiable. A church, it 
may be said, when restored, has a use 
and a meaning for us still; a fortress 
is but an antiquarian plaything. To 
some minds there may even be a 
flavour of the theatrical about Carcas- 
sonne ; the irreverent might say that 
logically the work should be perfected 
by warders with guisarmes and par- 
tisans to pace the wall, and by citizens 
in medieval apparel. But we may 
dismiss this carping criticism. For 
once in a way, at any rate, we are 
glad that the thing should be done ; 
and when it is added that the work 
was carried out under the direction of 
Viollet-le-Duc, we need not say that 
it has been well done. Moreover, it 
has not been pushed beyond the repair 
of existing remains. 

Climbing the dusty hill on which 
the city stands, we enter by the Porte 
Narbonnaise, and probably, unless fore- 
warned, overlook the figure known as 
the Dame Carcas, a fancied Saracen 
heroine of the Charlemagne period, 
whose legend may be read in Mur- 
ray, but whose sculptured semblance 
modern criticism will not allow to 
be older than the sixteenth century. 
It is to be found at the side of the 
outermost gate, before entering the 
barbican, and on a _ hasty glance 
seems almost formless, but on investi- 
gation it resolves itself into a rudely 
sculptured bust, much larger than 
life, of a woman with a kind of coif 
on her head. Passing through the 
barbican, and under the fine Porte 
Narbonnaise, we find ourselves in a 
melancholy and deserted-looking town 
of narrow streets and crumbling 
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houses. Any one who has formed 
expectations of street architecture 
worthy to rank with that of Lisieux 
or Rouen will be disappointed. The 
houses at Carcassonne are the mean, 
dusty-looking, colourless houses cha- 
racteristic of a southern town, and 
the population seems of the poorest. 
But let no one be too much alarmed 
by what Murray says of the “odious 
smells” of, Carcassonne. Whatever 
it may have been in the days when, as 
Viollet-le-Duc avers, the towers were 
used as public dustholes, it is now far 
from being the dirtiest or the worst 
smelling town in France. One spot 
at least under the shadow of the 
walls is pervaded by a fine salubrious 
odour of wormwood, suggestive of the 
presence of that herb somewhere in 
the weedy grass that grows among the 
fortifications. 

The interest of Carcassonne lies in 
military and ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, military especially. There are 
the castle and the double line of ram- 
parts, and there is the church, once 
cathedral, of St. Nazaire. The former 
are shown by a gardien of great 
oratorical powers, who has got up 
Viollet-le-Duc, and, commanding our 
attention with an “ Ecoutez-moi bien,” 
in firm, not to say stern tones, might 
distinguish himself at an archzologi- 
cal meeting. Nevertheless, the visitor 
is so led up and down stairs and into 
my lord’s, if not my lady’s, chamber— 
he goes down one wall and up another, 
climbs into towers, and peeps through 
loopholes, and gets fine views of the 
lower Carcassonne and the environing 
hills in so many different positions ; 
he is so walked on the tops of walls 
and over perilous passes on shaky 
planks, and down ladders backwards 
into dungeons, where he is permitted 
to handle iron fetters of fearful 


weight, warranted genuine Inquisi- 
tion—that he gradually begins to feel 
as if he were wandering in a bad 
dream, or rehearsing the part of the 
heroine in the Mysteries of Udolpho. 
At last he is conducted down stairs 
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into a room where he is expected to 
buy photographs; and there it ends. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s monograph will per- 
haps enable him to make out what it 
is that he has seen. 

The situation of Carcassonne, on a 
hill commanding the valley of the 
Aude, and therefore also the natural 
road from Naroonne to Toulouse, and 
the defiles into Spain, must have made 
it from the first a post of importance. 
But—though Cesar casually mentions 
it, along with Toulouse and Narbonne, 
as the source whence P. Crassus drew 
“many brave men” for his campaign 
in Aquitania—Carcassonne seems to 
have been long happy in having little 
or no history. Of its later perils and 
struggles, its ramparts preserve some 
record, legible to the eye of a military 
architect. Viollet-le-Duc has gone 
elaborately into the history and the 
description of the defences of Car- 
cassone ; here it will be enough to 
give a rough sketch of his conclusions. 
The inner enceinte, with its towers, is 
in the main the work of the West- 
Goths, raised on the ruins of the 
Roman fortifications. Most of the 
existing towers are based on Roman 
substructures which bear signs of 
having been executed in haste, pro- 
bably to resist the invading Franks, 
who nevertheless in 350 got tem- 
porary possession of the town. Ata 
later date, in 508, the mighty Frank 
Chlodwig, who came in his fierce ortho- 
doxy to sweep the Arian Goths out of 
(aul, laid siege to Carcassonne, and 
there met with the first check to his 
conquering arms. So much remains 
of the Goths’ work that, in spite of 
later modification and alteration, their 
whole system of defence can still be 
traced ; but from the fall of their 
kingdom in the eighth century to the 
beginning of the twelfth there is almost 
a blank. We know that their rule was 
displaced by that of the Saracens from 
Spain, to whom are to be attributed 
the traces of sap and mine and breach 
which are to be found more especially 
on the north side. Other record of 
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the Saracen siege there seems to be 
none ; and the historian of the forti- 
fications must take a leap to the end 
of the eleventh century. Legend steps 
in to fill up the blank, and Froissart 
can tell us of the foundation of Car- 
cassonne by the Saracens —earlier 
founders being apparently forgotten 
—and how, a second Troy, it detained 
“li grans rois de France et d’ Alemagne, 
Charlemainne,” seven long years be- 
fore it. But to return to facts: to- 
wards the end of the eleventh and 
in the twelfth century Carcassonne 
was a fief held by counts or viscounts, 
who sometimes acknowledged as their 
suzerain the Count of Toulouse, some- 
times the Count of Barcelona, this 
last being (after 1137) also King of 
Aragon, though as Count he continued 
to owe at least a nominal allegiance 
to the French crown. It was pro- 
bably under the Viscount Bernard 
Aton, or at the latest under his son 
Roger, about 1130, that the old 
West-Gothic walls and towers were 
repaired, and that the castle was built. 
These defences were strengthened 
and augmented when in the next 
century they were called upon to resist 
those terrible Crusaders from the or- 
thodox North, who crushed all national 
life out of the heretical, prosperous, 
and luxurious South. It was in Car- 
cassonne that Raymond-Roger, the 
young Viscount of Beziers—himself 
no heretic, though heretics were 
among his subjects—made his last 
despairing stand against the elder 
Simon of Montfort and the crusading 
host, fresh from that fearful storm of 
Beziers which is inseparably connected 
with the perhaps apocryphal speech 
attributed to the Legate, “Slay them 
all, God will know His own.” Car- 
cassonne, in spite of the strength of its 
fortifications, surrendered in little more 
than a fortnight for lack of water. Its 
unfortunate lord, the Viscount Ray- 
mond-Roger, died a few months after, 
at the age of twenty-four, a captive in 
one of the towers. His early death, 
if not due, as was the contemporary 
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idea, to poison, would awake suspicions 
of a harsh captivity, even if contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary writers 
had not been explicit:—‘‘sub arcta 
custodii detinetur,” never being al- 
lowed to set foot outside or speak to 
any one save his keepers. As the 
tower is not specified, being only 
vaguely described as one of the 
strongest and safest in all the city, 
one is tempted to imagine him chained 
to the central pillar of that dark 
dungeon in the tower dite de I’ Inquisi- 
tion. But in truth this tower is later 
than his time, having been built under 
Philip the Bold, about 1285. 

When next Carcassonne underwent 
a siege, it had become a king’s town 
defended by a royal seneschal, and its 
assailant, this time an unsuccessful 
one, was Raymond-Roger’s dispos- 
sessed son, Raymond of Trincavel. 
After the defences had been breached 
at several points, Trincavel attempted 
to carry the place by storm, but was 
beaten back with no small loss ; and 
on learning that the royal army was 
approaching, he raised the siege, which 
had lasted four-and-twenty days. The 
king, St. Louis, then set himself to 
make Carcassonne impregnable, razing 
the faubourgs—where they had not 
already been burnt by Trincavel— 
rebuilding and extending the enceinte 
extériewre, strengthening all the weak 
points, and probably building below 
the castle and the Porta Tolose or 
Porte de l’Aude, the great circular 
defence, the Barbacane, which was un- 
happily destroyed in the present cen- 
tury in order to make room for a 
factory. Judging from the picture given 
of it, the great Barbacane must have 
borne a strong resemblance to a gas- 
ometer pierced with loopholes. The 
expelled inhabitants of the faubourgs 
were allowed to settle on the other 
side of the river, and thus founded 
the bourg or ville basse of Carcassonne. 
The works begun by St. Louis were 
perfected by his son, Philip the 
Bold, to whom is due the present 
Porte Narbonnaise, and who gave the 
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city its present form, as he heightened 
the West-Gothic towers, and crowned 
them with their peaked tops. When 
complete, the defences of Carcassonne 
must, according to Viollet-le-Duc’s cal- 
culations, have required a garrison 
of 1,323 fighting men, and probably 
at least double that number of work- 
men, As it left Philip the Bold’s 
hands, it was in fact impregnable. 
When in 1355 the Black Prince, 
with his English and Gascons, swept 
like a flight of locusts over the 
“fat land,” whose good and simple 
folk, as Froissart says with pity 
perhaps akin to contempt, till then 
knew not what war was, he took and 
sacked the open town of Carcassonne, 
which was only defended by chains 
across the streets. Then he and his 
plunderers looked wistfully across the 
Aude at the fortified city on its hill, 
wherein the burghers had placed their 
women and children and great part 
of their property—a city belle et forte 
et bien fremée de bons murs de piére, de 
portes, de tours, et ne fait mies a 
prendre—and on consideration, they 
let it alone. On its part the 
city contented itself with sending 
volleys of artillery — great square- 
headed arrows, guariaus gros et /ons, 
shot from ‘ cannons,” and “ esprin- 
gals” (en kanons et en espringalles) 
—into his ranks as he marched over 
the bridge on his way to Narbonne. 
The importance of the city doubtless 
ceased when the gunpowder age began, 
and cannon-balls became too much for 
the most perfect medieval fortifica- 
tions. Its towers, unroofed, went 
partially to ruin, and were put, as 
has been said, to vile and base uses ; 
mean little houses were reared against 
the ramparts, which themselves were 
found to be a convenient stone-quarry 
for the citizens. At last, in 1855, the 
work of restoration was begun, under 
the direction of the Commission of 
Historic Monuments. The church of 
St. Nazaire, the old cathedral, was also 
restored from 1844 to 1860. This 
alone will repay a visit. It has a fine 


Romanesque nave, built about 1096, 
in which year Pope Urban II. visited 
the city, and blessed the church and 
the materials prepared for its comple- 
tion. The choir, transept, and chapels 
are later, having been raised from 
1300 to 1320, under the direction of 
the Bishop Peter de Roquefort, whose 
tomb, a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
may be seen in the north chapel. 
Viollet-le-Duc describes the Bishop’s 
work as “wn chef d’euvre @élégance et 
de richesse,” and the praise is not too 
high. The old glass is splendid, even 
for France, where fine glass is so com- 
mon, and may challenge comparison 
with that of Rheims. One window in 
the north transept is a perfect gem of 
rich colouring, and the transept roses, 
slightly restored, are also very fine. 
Some of the windows are modern, but 
they harmonize unusually well with the 
old. A chapel of about 1260, adjoining 
the south transept, but on a lower 
level, contains the tomb of the Bishop 
Radulf. A large flat stone, with 
the figure of a knight roughly cut 
in outline, which rests against the 
wall of the church, is worthy of notice 
only because it has passed for part of 
the tomb of the elder Simon of Mont- 
fort. Its history is unknown, and its 
authenticity more than doubtful. 
More genuine and curious is a rude 
thirteenth-century bas-relief let into 
the wall of the chapel of St. Lawrence, 
representing the attack of a fortified 
place. Mailed warriors are marching 
against a turreted and battlemented 
structure, while the defenders are 
working a mangonel. A not impro- 
bable tradition declares this to be a 
representation of the death of Simon, 
who was actually killed before Tou- 
louse by a stone from an engine. Not 
that this is distinctly shown, but there 
is clearly visible an angel carrying off 
to heaven a soul, symbolized by the 
figure of a new-born child issuant from 
a prostrate corpse ; and the happy soul 
may be assumed to be that of Simon. 
Lastly, St. Nazaire possesses an 
eleventh-century crypt, which was 




















Carcassonne. 


discovered by Viollet-le-Duc in 
1857. 

Returning to the new town, the tra- 
veller will find it worth while to look 
into the churches of St. Michael and 
St. Vincent. The former, the present 
cathedral, is a restored thirteenth-cen- 
tury church of the southern type, an 
aisle-less nave of wide span, a wide 
and low west door, and a sort of por- 
tico outside. It has a fine apse, some 
good glass, and a remarkable clerestory 
of rose-shaped windows. This last fea- 
ture reappears in St. Vincent, which 
also has good glass, though of a later, 
probably Renaissance, school. It is 
interesting to know that one or other 
of these two churches was usually 
chosen as the place to which those 
condemned by the Inquisition were 
summoned to hear their sentence 
publicly pronounced. This we learn 
from M. Molinier, who in his recent 
work, L’ Inquisition dans le Midi de 
la France, has gone minutely into the 
history of the tribunal which sat at 
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Carcassonne. The Inquisitors had 
their house in the city, near the Porte 
de l’Aude ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the tradition which 
has assigned to them the grim prison- 
tower still known as the Tour de 
U Inquisition. 

Such is Carcassonne, as seen in a 
hasty visit. To the last, as one looks 
back upon it from the railway, it stands 
out a striking object against the sky, 
resembling those fantastic cities and 
castles below which ride the knights of 
Gustave Doré’s drawings. The country 
round is not strictly beautiful, but is 
characteristically southern, with its 
vines and olive trees, with little hills 
and rocks cropping up in all directions, 
and with the picturesque outlines of 
the Cévennes in the distance. Alto- 
gether it is probably with satisfaction 
that the departing traveller will mur- 
mur to himself, “ Mais enfin j'ai vu 
Carcassonne /” 


Epitn THompson. 
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IN OCTOBER. 


I saw the sunlight glinting down, 
Where the tall trees stood gaunt and brown. 


I saw the soft pathetic light 
Touch the stream’s foam to glistering white. 


I saw the tearful lustre shed, 
Where falling leaves heaped gold and red. 


I heard the music that they make— 
The becks that brattle through the brake, 


And toss the withered fern-fronds by, 
And laugh beneath the sombre sky. 


I heard the river’s ceaseless song, 
Sweeping fir-crested hills among. 


The chirpings of each lingering bird 
That braves the angry North, I heard. 


And a fresh yearning woke and cried, 
A voice of Love unsatisfied ; 


And all the lovely Autumn day, 
In burning tears seemed blurred away. 


To wood and glen, to hill and plain, 
For Nature’s balm I asked, in vain. 


Then I said, low and suddenly, 
“God keep my darling safe for me.” 


Susan K, Partuips. 
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MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN 


Tue high military reputation gained 
for himself by the chief of the Prus- 
sian general staff between the years 
1866 and 1871 has had the effect of 
bringing to light his brilliant merit 
as a writer. He might have died 
in his sixty-seventh year (for Helmuth 
von Moltke was born with the cen- 
tury) and left behind him no literary 
name. It seems probable indeed that 
if his services had been lost to his 
country when he was on the point of 
attaining his seventieth year, he would 
still have failed to achieve the wide- 
spread literary fame which he now 
enjoys, and which is due, not to 
the official histories of the campaign 
against Austria and of the campaign 
in France, published under his superin- 
tendence, but to his history of the 
Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29, his 
letters from Russia written during 
the coronation festivities of the late 
Emperor, and his letters from the 
East written during the years which 
preceded the Egyptian crisis of 1839, 
and while that crisis was going on. It 
was not until after the Franco-German 
war that the admirable letters from 
Russia, addressed to private friends 
without any view to publication, were 
collected and given to the world ; and 
although the letters from Turkey had, 
like the history of the Russian cam- 
paign against Turkey, gone through a 
small edition in the distant days when 
the General Field-Marshal of the pre- 
sent time was but a captain in the 
general staff, it was only a few years 
since that what is just now the most 
interesting of all Count Moltke’s lite- 
rary works came fairly before the 
public in a new edition, adorned with 
an interesting portrait of Captain von 
Moltke from a likeness taken upwards 
of forty yearsago. In England Count 


AGAINST THE EGYPTIANS. 


Moltke has, in a literary point of:view, 
been badly treated. The English trans- 
lation of the letters from Russia is 
presented in a form so insignificant 
as to suggest a want of importance in 
the contents. In his historical sketch 
of the wars between Russia and Turkey, 
Major F. 8. Russell represents Moltke 
as having served, in the campaign of 
1828, with the Russians against the 
Turks; whereas he was present with 
neither of the contending forces. The 
vivid style of the narrative, the know- 
ledge shown of the ground on which 
the actions were fought, and the in- 
formation given on points which were 
evidently observed by one actually 
present, are well calculated to sug- 
gest that the writer must have seen 
what he describes. But as a matter 
of fact Moltke did not go to Turkey un- 
til some time after Turkey and Russia 
had made peace. He then visited the 
various scenes of the battles fought 
in Bulgaria and Roumelia ; and in due 
time wrote and published his history 
of the campaign. But the author of 
the “wars between Russia and 
Turkey,” though he made a curious 
mistake in placing the historian of 
the war of 1828-29 where he had 
never been, was at least not guilty 
of the unkindness with which Lady 
Duft Gordon treated him when, in 
the preface to her translation of his 
Russian Campaign in Turkey, she de- 
scribed it as the work of a Prussian 
officer who was since dead ! 

Soon after the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1828-29, the Sultan Mahmoud, 
wishing to reorganise his army on the 
European model, and mistrusting the 
powers who were accustomed to put 
themselves forward as friends of 
Turkey, applied for military in- 
structors to the King of Prussia. 
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One of the first officers sent out in 
answer to the Sultan’s request was 
Captain von Moltke, who, after visit- 
ing the battlefields of the war just 
terminated, returned to Prussia, then 
went again to Turkey; and when, in 
1839, the Sultan despatched an army 
against the force raised by his rebel- 
lious vassal, Mehemet Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, was commissioned to accom- 
pany it in the character of military 
adviser. The fleet sent from Constan- 
tinople to try the value of the Egyp- 
tian navy entered the harbour of 
Alexandria only to place itself at the 
orders of the insurgent Pasha. The 
Turkish troops who were to meet in 
Syria the troops commanded by the 
Egyptian rebel’s son; Ibrahim Pasha, 
were, in the mass, not unwilling to 
fight. But some of the levies were 
quite undisciplined, and a large por- 
tion of the force consisted of recap- 
tured deserters. 

The Porte had formed in Asia 
Minor three corps, of which the effec- 
tive reached 70,000 men. These troops 
were composed chiefly of militia newly 
raised, and forced to learn as rapidly 
as possible something of European 
tactics, and officered by men who 
owed their position to favour, and 
were entirely ignorant of their pro- 
fession. Of the troops of the line 
at least half were recruits. The mor- 
tality had been so great that while 
the army was preparing to march, 
during a period of twelve months, 
half the infantry died. The gaps in 
the ranks had to be filled by recruits 
taken from Kurdistan. To avoid 
service the inhabitants fled into the 
mountains, where they were hunted 
with dogs, and when captured—often 
too young or two feeble for useful 
military work—were brought into the 
camp bound and led with ropes. These 
soldiers, who did not even understand 
the language of their officers, were 
treated constantly as prisoners ; and 
the camp of each regiment was ‘sur- 
rounded by a strong guard, which 
itself very often took flight. 

The Turkish officers of Moltke’s time 
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were quite uneducated. Many of 
them were unable to read and write, 
and we are introduced to one 
Pasha who had just learned to 
paint his name on a sheet of paper, 
and who was so proud of the ac- 
complishment that he used to pass 
hours every day in exercising it. 
The army was accompanied by a num- 
ber of moullas and ulemas, who, says 
Moltke, were much more important 
personages than the lieutenant- 
generals, Again and again he is 
provoked into exclaiming that until 
the custom of consulting priests in re- 
gard to matters of state policy and 
military tactics is abandoned there can 
be no hope for Turkey; and sorely, 
indeed, was his patience tried at the 
critical battle of Nezib, which brought 
the operations of the Turks against 
the Egyptians to a disastrous con- 
clusion, by the persistence with which 
his suggestions were submitted to the 
consideration of the religious council. 
Thanks to the utter disregard shown 
for the Prussian officer’s advice, the 
Turkish army was dispersed. The 
Turkish fleet afterwards joined the 
enemy ; and the grand vizier thought 
it likely enough that Hafiz Pasha, 
who, with all his incompetence, 
was, nevertheless, the best of the 
Turkish generals, would imitate the 
example of the Turkish admiral. 
It was for this reason, as he after- 
wards told Moltke, that he had given 
him only 40,000 men, when, by placing 
the entire army under one command, 
he might easily have given him 
80,000. 

The march of the army which 
Sultan Mahmoud despatched against 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mehemet Ali, 
lay through Syria ; and the Arabs of 
this province, whose position Moltke 
compares with that of the fellahs in 
Egypt, excited his interest and also 
his compassion. 

Hafiz Pasha, to whom the Prussian 
officer was attached, had been charged 
incidentally with the punishment of an 
Arab tribe encamped somewhere in 
Mesopotamia, and capable of putting 
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ten thousand horsemen in the field. 
Captain von Moltke found that these 
tribes were all at enmity, not only 
with strangers of every kind on their 
frontier, but also with one another. 
The possession of a particular well or 
the right of grazing in a particular 
pasture were sufficient cause for quar- 
rels which assumed an internecine 
character and were transmitted from 
generation to generation. But if the 
hand of the Ishmaelite was against 
every one, it was very difficult to get 
the Turkish pashas to join hands in 
repressing his audacious enterprises. A 
few squadrons of regular cavalry and 
a gun were all that was necessary for 
breaking up any Arab camp ; the un- 
willingness of the Arab to stand 
against musketry and his refusal to 
encounter artillery being due, ac- 
cording to Moltke, not so much to 
solicitude for his own person as to the 
value he attaches to his horse. In 
Europe a horse which happened to 
belong to three or four different 
masters would scarcely be in an envi- 
able position. But a precious Arabian 
horse of illustrious pedigree is some- 
times the property of several families, 
and in each fresh master he finds a 
fresh benefactor. 

To put Arabs to flight, however, it 
is necessary first to attack them; and 
when a plan was formed for advancing 
against the ten thousand armed rebels 
from different points, the pashas who 
were to have taken part in the com- 
bined expedition acted or abstained 
from acting according to their mo- 
mentary convenience and the prospect 
each saw before him of making 
plunder. The advance, then, of Hafiz 
Pasha against the formidable Arab 
tribe which had refused to pay taxes 
or to recognise laws of any kind ended 
in nothing but the retreat of the ten 
thousand into inaccessible desert 
places. Captain von Moltke had to 
console himself, after a five days’ 
march through the Mesopotamian 
desert, or “sea of sand” as the Arabs 
call it, with an attack upon a fortified 
castle held by a Kurdish chief who 
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suffered from the prevailing in- 
disposition to pay taxes and even 
levied taxes on his own account, main- 
taining himself in the attitude, not 
only of an insurgent against the central 
power, but also of an incursionist into 
the lands of his neighbours. He 
plundered, moreover, from time to time 
the passing caravans, and was in a 
general way a nuisance to every one 
but his own immediate followers. 
Captain von Moltke had the satisfac- 
tion of directing the siege operations 
of which the chief’s stronghold was 
made the object. The expedition sent 
against him consisted of six battalions 
each of 400 men, 150 horsemen, and 
eight pieces of artillery. On the ap- 
proach of the regular treops most of 
the chief’s partisans deserted him. But 
with 200 who remained faithful he 
threw himself into his fortified castle, 
perched on the summit of a mountain, 
and there prepared to defend himself. 
After reconnoitring the position Moltke 
came to the conclusion that forty de- 
termined men might defend it for an 
indefinite time. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the garrison consisted not of 
forty but of 200 men ; and there was 
a good prospect, therefore, of being 
able to reduce the place by hunger. 
The situation was, on rather a small 
scale, that of Metz in 1870. 

The little fortress had no cannons, 
but it was furnished with wall pieces, 
and the defenders, firing but seldom, 
fired well, and wounded at a great 
distance several of their assailants. 
Moltke, mounted on a white horse, was 
sufficiently conspicuous object to draw 
the fire of the Kurds, and they aimed 
at him with more determination 
from a belief that he was a sorcerer, 
and that the instruments with which 
he made observations and calculated 
distances were magical appliances. 
Good will and main force had to do 
duty for science, and by harnessing a 
number of men to each gun it was 
found possible to drag the artillery upto 
some rocky heights which commanded 
the side of the fortress which Moltke 
had recognised as the weak one. It had 
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been thought that a few shells would 
bring about a surrender. But it was 
not until mining operations were 
undertaken conjointly with a bom- 
bardment that the Kurdish chief, 
seeing that some dreadful fate was 
being prepared for him, proposed 
terms of capitulation. He wished to 
give up the stronghold with its con- 
tents and with the garrison, while pre- 
serving his own liberty. To this, 
however, the besiegers would not con- 
sent, and the chief, finding that 
further resistance was useless, came in 
the most agreeable manner to the 
Turkish camp, entering with marked 
affability into conversation with the 
Turkish officers, and behaving with 
all the ease of a well-bred visitor. 
Captain von Moltke was much im- 
pressed by his demeanour, as the 
prisoner had committed all kinds of 
offences and was not at all certain 
to escape with his head. An arrange- 
ment seems ultimately to have been 
made by which the gentle brigand, 
with a certain number of his followers, 
entered the Turkish army. 

During his desert experiences Moltke 
fell in with a tribe of Arabs who kept 
in a stable nine other Arabs taken in 
battle and held to ransom. The un- 
fortunate captives were chained up 
like beasts, and, like beasts, were led 
twice a day to be fed and watered, 
The Turkish commander stipulated for 
their liberation; but his Prussian 
adlatus did not feel at all certain that 
the unhappy men would be set free. 
Their position excited but little sym- 
pathy among the Turks, and among 
the Arabs themselves it was looked 
upon as perfectly regular. 

The attack upon the Egyptian rebels 
had to be preceded by the suppression 
of all kinds of disturbances along the 
line of march ; and so great was the 
mortality and so numerous were the 
desertions among the troops that 
doubts might well be entertained as to 
what the result would be when the 
conflict at last took place. Then the 
presence at head-quarters of the sooth- 
sayers before mentioned was a con- 
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stant source of anxiety to Moltke, 
The military view of a particular 
situation was always subordinated to 
the religious view as taken by the 
moullas and ulemas. The most en- 
lightened Turkish dignitary that 
Moltke met with was, he tells us “a 
zealous partisan of the astrologers 
and magicians”; and, what was of 
less importance, he “believed the world 
to be as flat as a plate, and only from 
politeness admitted the possibility of 
its being spherical.” In the campaign 
against the Egyptians the fatal cha- 
racter of a particular month, the luck 
attaching to a particular day were all 
considered, while season and tempera- 
ture were not taken into account at 
all, The soldier wore boots which, in 
conformity with the practice of his 
religion, it was easy for him to take 
off five times a day, but in which it 
was impossible to march. ‘“ Why,” 
asked a moulla at the Council of 
Biradchik, close to Nezib, where the 
decisive battle was fought, “should 
not ten thousand Osmanlis get on 
horseback, and, trusting in Allah and 
in the strength of their sabres, make 
their way to Moscow?” “Why not,” 
replied a Turkish officer, “if their 
passports have been properly vised at 
the Russian Embassy.” This officer, 
however, was Reschid Bey, who had 
been educated in Europe; and he 
made the remark in French, “a lan- 
guage in which he could say the most 
audacious things, for no one understood 
it.” The Turkish army destined to 
come into collision with the Egyptian 
army at Nezib numbered about 40,000 
men. The enemy’s force was more 
numerous by about 10,000 men. On the 
other hand, the Turks had an abund- 
ance of provisions; and pay, as well 
as full rations, was regularly forthcom- 
ing. The Egyptians received but the 
scantiest rations; and the troops had 
not been paid for eighteen months. 
The sick, too, were uncared for in the 
Egyptian army, and there were no 
tents. This last want was not in the 


eyes of the Prussian officer without 
a compensating advantage; for the 














troops, lying on the ground with their 
arms beside them, were ready at the 
briefest notice for action. It is well 
known that the Prussians do not 
burden themselves with tents. But 
they make their campaigns in civilized 
countries ; and at the end of a day’s 
operations are generally able to 
establish themselves in barns, stables, 
and other outlying buildings, or in the 
domiciles of the inhabitants. To repose 
on the ground in the open air is with 
them the exception. With the Egyp- 
tians in Syria it was the invariable rule. 

As to discipline, the troops of 
Ibrahim Pasha manceuvred better 
than those of Hafiz Pasha, the Turk- 
ish commander; and the Egyptian 
artillery was more numerous and 
better served than that of the Turks. 
But the population of all Syria, 
especially in the large towns, was 
opposed to the Egyptian rebels and 
invaders ; and the first severe check 
to Ibrahim’s army would have been the 
signal for a general rising against him 
andagainst the Government established 
by his father. The possibilities of 
success, then, seemed to be on the 
side of the Turks. But the points in 
their favour were more than counter- 
balanced by one fatal point against 
them. The most advanced corps, that 
of Hafiz Pasha, to which Moltke had 
attached himself, numbered about 
40,000 men. The Turks had alto- 
gether in Asia from 70,000 to 80,000 
men, who, tolerably well led, should 
have been able to crush Ibrahim. 
But the army had been broken up 
into four independent commands; and 
each general thought more of himself 
than of the rival generals whom, 
without being at all disposed to do so, 
he was expected to help. Thus one 
general loitered three hundred and 
fifty miles in the rear; while his prin- 
cipal colleague, in disregard of Captain 
von Moltke’s earnest entreaties, re- 
fused to wait for him to come up, and 
aimed only at gaining the favour of 
the Sultan by beating the enemy with 
his own unaided corps. " 


The horse of one of the spahis having is 
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been shot in a reconnaissance, the moul- 
las declared that this necessitated an 
immediate attack. Moltke still did 
his best to delay the collision until 
it could take place with improved 
chances of success for the Turks, 
But the Egyptian garrison of a little 
town having first been shut up in the 
citadel by the inhabitants and then 
forced to surrender by Turkish be- 
siegers (it capitulated on condition of 
receiving its eighteen months’ over- 
due pay), the wrath of Ibrahim was 
provoked beyond bearing, and he de- 
termined to attack the Turks forth- 
with in their position at Nezib. He 
began by making a reconnaissance in 
force, and Moltke, seeing it to be 
that and nothing more, recommended 
the Turkish general at the end of the 
day to let the mass of his troops 
retire to their tents and recruit their 
energies with a view to the next 
morning. Hafiz Pasha preferred, how- 
ever, to keep them under arms. 

The Prussian military adviser now 
took up a post of observation on some 
high ground, whence he soon perceived 
a movement on the part of theEgyp- 
tians which indicated an intention to 
turn the Turkish left flank. Moltke 
warned Hafiz Pasha, and as the move- 
ment gradually developed itself urged 
him to attack the enemy while the 
flank march was being executed. Hafiz 
Pasha, however, would have it that 
the circular movement, in which a 
large portion of Ibrahim’s force was 
now engaged, must be regarded as a 
retreat ; and this view was shared by 
his religious friends. Moltke had the 
vexation of seeing the favourable op- 
portunity pass without any attempt 
being made to profit by it; and even 
when the Egyptians had reached a 
point from which they were clearly 
threatening the Turkish flank and 
rear, it was still to the ulemas and not 
to the Prussian officer, who was one 
day to show himself the greatest 
military genius of his time, that the 
Turkish commander looked for counsel. 
Moltke, who had been up several 
nights making reconnaissances, and who 
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was suffering moreover from dysentery, 
had tried to get an hour’s rest ; but it 
was impossible. He rose from his bed 
in ‘order to urge Hafiz to take up a 
new position some miles in the rear, 
at Birdachik, where both flanks would 
be protected by the Euphrates, while 
his rear would be supported—in other 
words his retreat cut off—by the 
same river. The Prussian captain at- 
tached great importance to this latter 
point ; convinced as he was that the 
Turks if they fought, would win, and 
equally convinced thatnumbersof them, 
especially the Kurds, would, if the occa- 
sion presented itself, run away. Allah, 
however, as interpreted by the ule- 
mas, was opposed to any backward 
movement ; and when Moltke pointed 
out that the voluntary assumption of 
a new position was a very different 
thing from a forced retreat, Hafiz 
Pasha replied that the position at 
Birdachik was so strong that Ibrahim 
would never think of attacking him 
there. Moltke treated this objection 
as futile, and vowed that he would 
“eut off his right hand” if the 
Egyptian commander went back to 
Aleppo without fighting. He appealed 
to the other pashas, who saw the 
advisability of retreating to Birdachik, 
but were too timid to say much on the 
subject ; upbraided Hafiz Pasha with 
his weakness in listening to “ such 
people as the moullas” ; and as he still 
remained obstinate, told him in con- 
clusion that “next evening as the sun 
went down behind those mountains he 
would probably find himself without 
an army.” 

Hafiz declared that he would 
rather be cut to pieces than retreat 
one step; whereupon the military 
adviser renounced his functions. It 
was ‘“‘unnecessary to say that he 
should take part in the battle like 
any other soldier,” but he declined all 
responsibility as to the result. Hafiz 
implored him not to withdraw his 
counsels at such a moment; and 
Moltke made a new disposal of the 
pasha’s forces to meet the changed 
position of the enemy. The same even- 
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ing he placed himself at the head of the 
best brigade, to which were attached 
twelve shell-guns. The cavalry was 
ordered not to move. The moon was 
at its full, the road was smooth and 
easy, and the little force advanced in 
the deepest silence. The infantry 
marched in the middle of the road, 
flanked on each side by the artillery. 
The main body was preceded, eighty 
yards ahead, by an advanced guard. 
But no Egyptian patrol was met with ; 
nor had the enemy anywhere placed 
outposts. Moltke had remarked in his 
History of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828-29 that the Turks make no use 
of outposts and that “when you fall 
in with one Turk you fall in with ten 
thousand.” Ibrahim Pasha showed a 
like disregard of the precautions 
deemed so necessary by European 
commanders ; and before starting on 
his little expedition, Moltke, riding 
out with another Prussian officer, had, 
by personal inspection, satisfied him- 
self of this. The Egyptian centre was 
guarded by forty pieces of artillery ; 
but that was all—except that from an 
adjacent height a watch was apparently 
kept by a party of Arabs. Arriving 
without interruption at a spot about a 
thousand yards from the enemy, which 
had been selected beforehand as a fa- 
vourable one for placing a battery of 
twelve pieces, Moltke’s Prussian as- 
sociate examined each of the guns, 
which were loaded with shell ; Moltke 
placed the infantry; and the order 
was given to open fire. Great was 
the confusion caused among the Egyp- 
tians when, one after another, the 
shells burst in their midst. After a 
time, however, the dry grass round the 
battery caught fire; and the position 
of theassailants having been discovered, 
it was thought prudent to retire. 

Moltke was afterwards asked why 
he had not proposed a general night 
attack ; his reply being that the con- 
fusion would have been too great, and 
that, marching in separate columns, 
the Turkish troops, half of whom were 
disaffected, would in large numbers 
have deserted. 
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Tbrahim, in the new position which 
he had taken up, stood with his back 
to the Euphrates, close to that Birda- 
chik in front of which Moltke had 
wished to place the Turks; and the 
morning after the night reconnaissance 
Moltke, who had managed to get three 
hours’ sleep, was suddenly informed 
by the pasha that Ibrahim’s forces 
were on the march. The Egyptians 
were advancing towards Birdachik, 
and when they halted they were in 
a position which left them no line of 
retreat and which, according to Moltke, 
was precisely suited to Ibrahim’s case. 
“He was in such a position that it 
was necessary for him to lose or gain 
everything by one blow.” 

During the night some hundreds 
of deserters had come over to the 
Turks. Ibrahim was all the sume 
in great strength, and the actual 
position of his army rendered it in- 
cumbent on the Turks to change once 
more their order of battle. In the 
new formation, as prescribed by 
Moltke, the first line consisted of 
fourteen battalions and ninety-two 
guns ; the second of thirty battalions ; 
the reserve of twenty-four battalions, 
nine regiments of cavalry, and thirteen 
guns. In front of the position two 
entrenchments had been thrown up 
under the direction of a Prussian 
officer. The right wing rested on a 
ravine. The left wing stood in a not 
very thick olive wood. The reserve 
occupied a slope at the back of some 
rising ground, and was out of sight. 
The irregular troops formed the ex- 
treme left. Each battalion, each 
battery, each regiment of cavalry, 
was in its appointed place when the 
enemy was already marching in the 
direction of Birdachik. ‘Captain L. 
and I,” writes Moltke, “ had leisure 
to devour a fowl, which caused the 
lookers-on to wonder at the excel- 
lence of our appetites. Then I advanced 
to about 1,000 paces in front of the 
position, and brought back word to 
the pasha, who was paying perticular 
attention to his left wing, that the 
right wing would have to do with 
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masses quite as considerable as those 
which were being brought against the 
left.” Ibrahim, in all the preceding 
battles, had turned this wing, and the 
march he was now making revealed 
his intention of repeating the ma- 
neuvre. But at the battle of Nezib 
there was no surprise, and the change 
of position before the battle had met 
the turning movement by which the 
Turks were threatened. The batta- 
lions of the first line were deployed. 
Those of the left wing had sent for- 
ward their skirmishers. The reserve 
infantry was drawn up in columns in 
the centre of the position. Trusting— 
“not,” says Moltke, “ without reason” 
—to the incapacity of the Turkish 
cavalry, the enemy had executed his 
flank march at a distance of not more 
than a league from the Turkish front. 
On the line nearest the Turks advanced 
Ibrahim’s artillery and the greater 
part of his cavalry. On their right 
were the infantry and the reserve of 
all arms, the depth of this column 
being about three-quarters of a league. 

The Egyptians made a short halt ; 
then the artillery advanced at a trot 
and opened fire. The Egyptian infan- 
try remained, at the beginning of the 
action, out of range. The cavalry 
advanced to cover the artillery. 
Moltke praises this arrangement, of 
which the effect was that the Turkish 
infantry fire, spread over a great space, 
did not reach the Egyptian reserve, 
while the Egyptian artillery “ covered 
with balls all the space occupied by 
our lines.” In a few minutes the 
Turks had scarcely a battalion which 
had not been shaken by a certain 
amount of loss. To seven-eighths the 
hissing of a cannon-ball was entirely 
a novel sound ; and when by chance 
a shell fell in the midst of a column 
and burst, entire companies broke 
away and disbanded. The pasha sent 
Moltke to the right wing to see if it 
was possible to push it forward, to- 
gether with the guard and a portion of 
the reserve ; but the enemy was still 
too far off for this movement to be 
undertaken. One of the Prussian 
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officers was endeavouring to get the 
battery of the right wing nearer to 
the enemy ; but it had not advanced 
far when it was impossible to prevent 
the gunners from opening fire. Every- 
thing, however, during the first three- 
quarters of an hour was orderly enough 
in the right wing. Another of the 
Prussian officers reported that the left 
wing, which had been attacked never- 
theless with more violence, was in 
the same condition. He had found it 
necessary, all the same, pistol in hand, 
to bring back into the line of battle 
a captain who had taken flight with 
half a battery. 

But soon there was a great change ; 
and when Moltke returned to the 
pasha in the centre of the position 
he observed “with terror” that the 
brigade of the line which he had 
placed on the left wing was now 
occupying the hollow meant only for 
the reserve. He called out to the 
colonel of the second regiment and 
ordered him to return to his proper 
position. The enemy was already 
beginning to retreat. It was only 
necessary to make a stand for another 
half hour. All, however, was in vain. 
Guns were coming back one by one, 
and even horses with their traces 
cut. Several ammunition waggons 
had blown up, and nearly all the 
battalions were saying their prayers 
with their hands raised to heaven ; 
‘‘a manceuvre,” says Moltke, “exe- 
cuted on the order of the commander- 
in-chief.” Groups of four and five 
men moved away under pretext of 
carrying off the wounded; and the 
reserve, on being called into action, 
returned to its safe position to avoid 
the fire which enfiladed it. The 
battle, in short, was morally lost. 
“A violent cannonade was, indeed,” 
says Moltke, “the most disagreeable 
thing which these troops could have 
experienced.” The losses, meanwhile, 
had not been very great. One bat- 
talion of 480 men had, according to 
its commander, lost 68 in killed alone. 
Those of the left wing had suffered 
in about the same proportion. But 
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Moltke’s calculation was that alto- 
gether there were not more than 
1,000 dead and wounded on the field 
of battle. 

Just as the Prussian military ad- 
viser was pointing out to the pasha 
how indispensable it was to advance 
once more with the left wing, the 
brigade formed by the cavalry of the 
guard quitted its position in the re- 
serve without having been ordered to 
do so, and, as if a prey to irrepres- 
sible anxiety, extended itself for a 
charge, which, however, was not 
pushed further than the first line of 
the Turkish infantry. For here several 
shells burst among them, whereupon 
they turned bridle in confusion, rode 
over a portion of their own troops, 
and threw the whole of the infantry 
into great disorder. The pasha had 
gone to the right wing, where Moltke 
believes he endeavoured to get killed. 
He carried in his right hand the flag 
of a battalion of militia; but the 
battalion did not follow him. The 
battle was now lost beyond remedy. 
The pasha in command of one brigade 
had his head taken off by a cannon 
ball as he was watching the opera- 
tions through a field glass; and the 
death of this chief was followed by the 
dispersion of his men. The infantry 
regiment which made the best re- 
sistance was one belonging to that 
very brigade which so early in the 
day had abandoned its position on the 
left wing, and its chief was made 
prisoner. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, there was no_ hand-to-hand 
conflict. The infantry, for the most 
part, fired in the air at immense 
distances. The cavalry, it has been 
seen, did more harm than good ; and, 
all things considered, the arm which 
behaved the best was the artillery. 

In criticizing the operations of the 
Egyptian commander, Moltke says 
that, judged by the military rules of 
Europe, he put forward too much 
artillery at the beginning of the 
action ; and Hafiz Pasha, in his first 
order of attack, which Ibrahim’s 
change of position compelled him to 
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alter, had done the same. The line of 
battle, too, is always more extended 
and has less depth with Eastern 
armies than with the armies of the 
West. Given, however, the Oriental 
manner of fighting, these peculiarities 
are said to offer advantages. “In the 
East the conflict lasts but a short time. 
The first shock is decisive, and there is 
no time for bringing up strong re- 
serves. The most prudent thing is to 
engage forthwith as many men as 
possible, and to stake everything on 
one chance. For that reason the first 
line is composed of the best troops, 
and the reserve of those who can least 
be depended on.” 

Captain von Moltke was fortunate 
enough, towards the close of the day, 
to meet the two Prussian officers 
who, like himself, had been attached 
to the army of Hafiz Pasha. All dis- 
cipline was at an end, and the 
foreigners thought themselves for- 
tunate in escaping the violence of the 
Kurds, who hated even the Turks with 
whom they had been forced to serve, 
and made no scruple of firing upon 
the officers of their own regiments. 
The inhabitants had everywhere fled to 
avoid the vengeance of Ibrahim ; and 
the Prussian officers had to undergo 
considerable hardships until at last, 
two days after the battle, they reached 
the town of Marach, where, for the 
first time since the action, they were 
able to rest. Moltke had ridden the 
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same horse in the night reconnaissance 
on the eve of the battle, which was 
fought on 24th July, 1839, during the 
battle, and for two days and one 
night afterwards; the poor beast 
having meanwhile had nothing to eat 
from the night of the 23rd to the 
morning of the 26th but dried-up 
grass. In the course of the retreat, or 
rather flight, the Turkish commander 
lost five-sixths of his troops and the 
whole of his artillery. On reaching 
Constantinople Moltke lost no time in 
calling on the young Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, who had just ascended the 
throne, in order to have it officially 
recorded that he was in no way re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe, which 
he had done his best to avert. He 
was ushered into the same apartment 
where two years before he had been 
received by the Sultan Mahmoud. 
He was graciously received, and a 
wish was expressed that he would some 
day come back to the country he was 
now about to leave, and that he would 
be as pleased to do so as the Sultan 
on his side would be to welcome him 
on his return. 

Turkey had, within a few months, 
lost her fleet, her army, and her 
sovereign, “Abdul Medjid,” writes 
Moltke, “‘seemed to be more silent 
and more serious than his father. 
He has good reasons for being grave.” 
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THOUGHT-READING. 


A coop deal of discussion has lately 
taken place on what is called “thonght- 
reading,” and,as most people have not 
had opportunities of experimenting for 
themselves, or have perhaps been pre- 
sent only at public exhibitions, some 
experiences may not be without in- 
terest, the value of which is that they 
are given at first-hand, and that they 
are not those of professionals but of 
private persons. For this reason I 
give only such cases as I have myself 
witnessed. ; 

At different times during the last 
few years I have made a good many 
trials at what is called the “willing 
game,” too well known to need de- 
scription, and among the persons 
tried have found about twenty good 
“subjects,” all of them ladies, with the 
exception of two boys, who will be 
spoken of presently. Placing my 
fingers as lightly as possible on their 
necks, I have “willed” them to do 
something fixed on by the audience, 
and some of the best of these “ sub- 
jects” have known, the instant I 
touched them, what was to be done 
even in another room. It is difficult 
to see how [ could, by the movements 
of my hands, have guided any one to 
find an object, which I could not my- 
self see, hidden among various others 
in some one else’s pocket ; yet objects 
have thus been instantly found and 
recognised by persons who were pre- 
viously quite ignorant, not only of 
what they were to search for, but 
even that they were required to 
make a search at all. But, so long 
as contact is employed, it is rarely 
possible to prove that the results 
are not obtained by “ pushing,” con- 
scious or unconscious. The best 
means for seeing how difficult it is 
not to push, is to hold a finger very 


near some stationary object without 
touching it and without support, when 
it will be found impossible to keep the 
finger at exactly the same distance 
and absolutely still. If, then, it is 
so hard to keep the hand still, when 
trying to do nothing else, it must be 
doubly so, when willing strenuously 
that the thing or person touched shall 
move in a particular direction. At 
the same time it is by no means 
proved that, because certain results 
may be obtained by pushing, therefore 
it must always be so ; and, if it can be 
shown that ideas have been trans- 
mitted without contact in some cases, 
it is possible that in others the touch, 
though employed, was not the means 
of guiding. 

The only satisfactory method of 
proof is, however, to do altogether 
without contact. This I had never 
tried until last April, when I was 
present at some of the experiments 
made with the children of Mr. C . 
of which Professor Barrett, Mr. E. 
Gurney, and Mr. F. Myers gave an 
account in the Nineteenth Century for 
June. The children guessed cards, 
numbers, names, and objects thought 
of, as there described, and though, as 
has since been suggested, nothing 
could have been simpler or easier for 
them than to have employed a code of 
signals, the one thing necessary for it 
—an accomplice—was lacking ; for in 
most of the successful cases none of 
the family, but ourselves only, knew 
what was to be guessed, and precau- 
tions were taken to render their see- 
ing or hearing beforehand absolutely 
impossible. In August I had the op- 
portunity of again meeting these chil- 
dren, staying ten days in the same 
house with them. The results of the 
experiments then made will be pub- 
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lished elsewhere, all except the follow- 
ing ones made by myself alone, and 
which I give from notes most carefully 
taken at thetime. Wishing to put it 
beyond all possibility of doubt as to 
whether she could have seen what I 
wrote, or heard what I did not say (a 
possibility suggested by some clever 
doubters), I locked the second girl, 
fifteen years old, inside a room, took 
the key out, and covered the keyhole 
with the guard. I had given her a 
chair near the door, and sat on the 
other side of it myself, in the passage, 
having told her that I should give her 
numbers of two figures to guess, 
and would knock when ready. I 
then wrote down the number 48, and 
knocked. She at once guessed it, but 
this was followed by four failures. I 
then went inside the room, wrote the 
figures behind a paper over which she 
could not possibly have seen, and 
three out of four numbers were told 
correctly at once. Another trial after 
a few minutes’ interval, and under pre- 
cisely the same conditions, resulted in 
four failures. I tried her another day 
through the door, as before, but with 
numbers of three figures, and again 
the first trial was successful. I had 
scarcely written down the number 101, 
when through the door the child’s 
voice answered me, as it were, “ 101.” 
This was succeeded by five failures. 
At another “sitting” through the 
door, out of five numbers thought of, 
43 were guessed correctly at once, and 
of the others, 29 was taken for 26, 69 
for 64, 58 for 57, while the fifth, 89, 
was reversed, 98 being guessed 

Just after seeing these children for 
the first time in April, I happened to 
be staying in the same house as two 
Eton boys, of the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen, remarkably intelligent and 
sensitive, who, as well as their rela- 
tions, are friends of my own. I had 
once tried the “willing game” suc- 
cessfully with the elder one, but neither 
of them had ever attempted thought- 
reading. Thinking that they might 
be likely subjects, I one evening put 
my fingers on the neck of the youngest, 


and had no sooner touched him than 
he said, “I know what you want. 
It is to take up that ornament and 
give it to my mother.” This was per- 
fectly right, and the ornament was one 
among several on a table at the fur- 
ther end of the room. After this I 
never used contact again. We sent 
the boys out of the room while the 
audience fixed on what they were to 
do, and then I sat perfectly still, shad- 
ing my eyes with my hands so that 
they could not see if I happened to 
look in the right direction, and fixing 
my mind intently on the object. The 
boys were told no more than that we 
were thinking of something in the 
room. The Morning Post, lying among 
other papers, was guessed after two 
attempts, and a book on my knee at 
once, by the younger boy. A third 
thing was then chosen—a screen at the 
further end of the room, and he walked 
towards it just as if some one were guid- 
inghim. When almost touching it he 
stopped, and said he knew he was near 
the right thing, but could not tell 
what it was—perhaps it was the table ? 
‘*No,” his brother answered, “ it is the 
screen.” It is curious to see the bro- 
thers correct one another, Often, when 
one makes a mistake, the other will cor- 
rect him with as much certainty as if 
he had been himself told, and it is 
generally the elder, the slower and 
surer, who corrects the eagerness of 
the younger, sometimes too hasty. An- 
other evening out of six objects, chosen 
successively in a room noted for being 
filled with treasures of art, three were 
rightly guessed at the first trial (one 
of them by both boys simultaneously), 
one at the second, and one at the third. 
The sixth, though guessed after some 
time, was counted as a failure. 

Next, I arranged twelve billiard 
balls in the shape of a pyramid against 
the cushion of the table, touching one 
another, and made the boys tell me 
which I was thinking of. They stood 
one on each side of the table, about 
half way down, while I stood at the 
end near the balls, perfectly still, tak- 
ing care not even to turn my head, 
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and covering my eyes. This is the 
only instance in which I have unfor- 
tunately lost the record taken at the 
time, and therefore cannot give the 
exact numbers, but I can say, con- 
fidently, though only from memory, 
that out of the number of trials, 
many more than half were right at 
the first or second guesses. I observed 
that the balls wrongly guessed were 
almost invariably touching the right 
one—sometimes two balls each touch- 
ing it on a different side were named 
at the same time by each boy. This 
corresponded with the fact that it 
was very difficult for me to fix my 
mind on one ball alone without noticing 
its relation to these so close to it ; and, 
if the balls were scattered on the table 
so that I could think of one separately, 
the boys were invariably right at the 
first trial. It seemed to make no dif- 
ference at what distance I stood, so 
long as I could distinguish the balls. 
On one occasion, in order to show 
what could be done to some one 
newly-arrived who did not believe, I 
stood in a second room with a wide 
doorway opening into the billiard- 
room, at the further end of which the 
boys were, and, from different sides of 
the table, both simultaneously and 
instantly sprang at the right ball— 
twice running. Sometimes these ex- 
periments were made in the presence 
of the boys’ father and mother, and of 
other persons helping more or less to 
“will”; sometimes we were alone; 
and there was no perceptible differ- 
ence in the success of the results. One 
of the audience, (when there was one,) 
always chose the ball, silently touching 
it while the boys were out of the room, 
no word being spoken. The colours of 
the balls were these—one each of blue, 
pink, black, brown, drab, and green- 
ish ; three red, and three white: the 
younger boy never failed to guess the 
blue right, at once, while neither of 
them, at that time, ever succeeded with 
the black; in fact, nearly all the 
failures were made with that ball. 

At the end of August we met again 
at the same house, and had a few more 
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experiments. This time the black ball 
seemed less malicious, and was guessed 
as easily as others, while the blue 
maintained its reputation as best. I 
now come back with pleasure to my 
notes taken at the time, only regret- 
ting that they do not record as many 
successes as those I have lost. In two 
“ sittings” (if such they can be called) 
of altogether forty-two trials, under 
the same conditions as before, the boys 
made seventeen correct first guesess— 
four of these being simultaneous, 
nine second, and four third; with 
twelve failures. It is remarkable that 
not only does the number of first 
greatly preponderate over second, and 
second over third, but that the eldest 
boy’s ten successes were all first 
guesses ; less quick than his brother, 
he seldom makes a mistake. 

He also is the only one at all able 
to tell the names of towns thought 
of, and (to go back to April), as he 
did not feel much turn for it, I only 
tried him with four, his mother also 
thinking of them. One was guessed 
at the first trial, another, “New- 
castle,” at the second, “ Brussels” at 
the fifth, and the last, “ York,” was a 
failure. There was no apparent cause 
for his thinking more readily of New- 
castle than of York which was nearer. 

Both boys were very successful in 
putting up ivory letters into words un- 
known to them. I took from the box 
the letters composing the words, mixed 
them together, and spread them on a 
book on my knee, hiding my face as 
usual, The boys sat on the ground, 
picking out each letter as I thought of 
it, and placing it in a line; thus 
making up the words. Those words 
were always chosen by another person, 
if any one else was present, and were 
given in languages of which the boys 
knew nothing. They were even unable 
to read them after having put them 
up. They thus arranged “ Preghiera,” 
“* Gesellschaft, ” |“ Crambambuli,” 
“ Pfeifchen,”’ “ Beleidigung,” and 
“ Entschuldigen ”; and out of the fifty- 
nine letters composing these words, 
without the last letter of each (which 
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being the only one remaining left no 
choice), they picked out forty-six right 
at the first trial, eleven at the second, 
and four at the third; making one 
failure. Of course each letter taken 
away diminishes the chances of failure ; 
it is therefore curious that the greater 
number of first correct guesses were 
made at the beginning of the words, 
when the number from which to choose 
was greatest. The first letter of four 
out of these six words was chosen 
right, at once, and the only failure was 
made when the choice lay between the 
only two letters left. There was one 
run of seven correct first guesses, and 
two of five. Two letters were fre- 
quently put up together at one time, 
correctly, 

The younger boy is quite unable to 
guess cards, giving as his reason that 
he does not like them, while the eldest 
is particularly good at them. In April, 
out of sixteen cards chosen at different 
times, he guessed five right at the first 
trial, three at the second, three at the 
third, and one at the fourth. The 
only four failures were all made at 
the same sitting, and the suit was 
invariably right even in their case. 
We tried a few cards again in August, 
and the average was better than in 
April, for, at the only two sittings, out 
of the six cards chosen, three were 
guessed at the first attempt, and three 
at the second. The boy always named 
the suit first, and, when he made two 
guesses before succeeding, it was in 
these three cases the suit which was 
wrong at first. A correct first guess 
was made thus. After thinking for 
perhaps a minute, he said, “It’s a 
spade.—It’s the knave.” In some 
cases the cards were before us, in 
some not. Every precaution was taken 
to render it absolutely impossible for 
the boy to have seen the card, or 
heard its name, which was never 
spoken. It was always chosen when 
he was at a distance, and either the 
card itself, or its written name, silently 
shown by me to the others present, 
and then hidden. Collusion can be no 
explanation when there is no one to 


collude with. The experimenting was 
originated entirely by myself, and the 
rest of the party, though interested in 
the subject, have never cared to pursue 
it themselves; while I obtained most 
of these results when alone with the 
boys. It is difficult to satisfy some 
objectors, for, when experimenting 
alone, they say that there should have 
been witnesses, and, if provided -with 
witnesses, they call them accomplices. 
No one who has learned arithmetic 
could account for such figures as I 
have given by referring them to chance ; 
and I have not picked out the best 
series of experiments, but have given 
the entire number made, except those 
with billiard balls of which I have lost 
the record. It is unreasonable toassume 
that, unless success in thought-reading 
is invariable, there can be nothing 
in it. A man who had missed four 
shots out of ten would hardly agree 
that his six good ones were “ flukes ;” 
and in this, as in everything else, the 
result must depend upon individual 
gifts, temporary disposition, circum- 
stances, and perhaps practice. And it 
must be remembered that, while in 
other things we are generally able to 
determine the condition most con- 
ducive to success, in this they are as 
yet entirely unknown. 

The elder boy’s own account of the 
process, which his intelligence makes 
worthy of attention, is that the picture 
of a card itself comes before his mind, 
and the name of a town appears in 
print. Both of them say that in 
choosing a ball, letter, or object, their 
eyes wander over the whole number 
before them, until their attention is 
arrested by, and fixed upon, a parti- 
cular one, which they generally feel 
certain to be the right one, when it 
is so. They never imagine the sound 
of aname. This answers to the way 
in which I visualize for them ; always 
by the look, naturally, not by the 
sound. Both boys have the power of 
recognizing an object actually before 
them, among any number of others, 
but only one that of receiving a 
purely mental picture. 
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Neither of them is able to guess 
numbers. 

But the most remarkable case I have 
come across was an accidental one, 
where I had no intention of experi- 
menting. During the summer of 1878 
I happened to be staying at Oban, and 
on the lst of August went to see the 
Falls of Lora, so well known that I 
shall not undertake a long description 
of them. Loch Etive, which is a 
branch of the larger Loch Linnhe, is 
on a lower level. This difference in 
level occurs at its mouth, and is so 
abrupt that, when the tide is out, it 
leaves an irregular waterfall between 
the two. The mass of sea water rushes 
from Loch Linnhe into Loch Etive 
shaped into all kinds of cataracts and 
hollow whirlpools, and is approached 
either by standing on rocks of some 
height above the falls, or on lower 
ones almost on a level with the eddies 
below them. It is natural, when look- 
ing into such whirlpools and watching 
how irresistibly anything thrown into | 
them is sucked down to wonder whether | 
any one who fell in could possibly be 
saved. I was at the time in the most 
extreme anxiety about some friends of 
mine who were in great trouble, of 
which I alone knew and might not 
tell, and, without intending it I applied 
the picture metaphorically to the case, 
fancying my friends in the whirlpools 
and trying myself to save them. The 
picture impressed me so forcibly in this 
state of mind that for the rest of the day 
I never got rid of it. Soon after I re. 
turned to a place where I had left 
my maid, more than a hundred and 
twenty miles distant from Oban, and, 
on the 7th of the same month, some- 
thing brought my anxiety and its 
accompanying picture before me even 
more vividly than before. I could 
think of nothing else the whole even- 
ing. To speak absurdly, I felt pos- 
sessed by that scene to my fingers’ 
ends. All night long I never closed 
my eyes, but lay awake, seeing: my 
friends in the whirlpools and trying 
to pull them out. My maid, who 
slept in a room above mine, had un- 
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dressed me as usual, but I hardly 
spoke to her, for I could not tell her 
of my anxiety, and had not another 
idea in my head to talk about. When 
she called me in the morning, she at 
once began to say that she had never 
passed so strange a night, for, every 
time she fell asleep, she awoke, dream- 
ing of the same place—* water rush- 
ing over rocks, and the most dreadful 
whirlpools,” and that she was “ stand- 
ing on high rocks trying to save people 
out of them with ropes.” “ And,” she 
said, “it was not a waterfall of a 
river ; it was a waterfall of the sea.” 
This expression was remarkable, for 
there is perhaps hardly a place in the 
world, except the Falls of Lora, to 
which it would exactly apply. With- 
out telling her why, I questioned her in 
detail as to all the features of the 
place she had dreamed of, and any 
one who wishes for the full and minute 
description she gave me has only to 
read that given in any local guide- 
book of the Falls of Lora. The only 
part of her dream which did not reflect 
my thought, was that the persons whom 
she was trying to save from drowning 
were not the same that I was thinking 
of. It was not until she had told me 
all she could that I gave her my 
reason for wishing to know so much 
about her dream, and said that I had 
been thinking of the place she de- 
scribed. Now she had never been to 
Oban, and had never heard or read 
anything about the Falls, I had never 
so much as mentioned them to her, 
and she had seen no one else at any 
time who had been there, nor had she 
ever seen a picture or photograph of 
the place. Of this both she and I are 
absolutely certain. If, therefore, the 
picture was not impressed by my mind 
directly upon hers, the only possible 
alternative is that of coincidence ; and 
the coincidence of her dreaming of 
such an unusual scene and circum- 
stances at the same time that I was 
thinking of them so intently, would 
be doubly extraordinary, because it 
was not a single dream, but one 
repeated throughout the night, her 
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anxiety to save the drowning persons 
waking her again and again. The maid 
is a matter-of-fact middle-aged woman, 
who has lived nearly all her life in 
my family, and was my nurse. Though 
a Welshwoman, she has none of the 
imagination supposed to be an endow- 
ment of her race, and has displayed 
no talent for thought-reading ; her 
position enables her to dispense with 
ceremonies, and she refuses to “ be 
bothered with such nonsense.” She 
still lives with us, is in the house at 
this moment, and wishes she did not 
remember the circumstances. I am 
not trusting to memory alone, for I not 
only entered the facts in my diary, 
but wrote a full account of them the 
next day in a letter to a friend ; and, 
having told the story at the time, have 
other witnesses to prove that I do not 
exaggerate. 

I have simply given a number of 
facts, which have come under my 
own observation, and for which I 
can vouch, without attempiing to 
explain them. We have as yet too 
few data to be able to generalize 
or to form any theory; all that we 
can conclude is that there exists a 
mode of perception besides, or beyond, 
those generally recognized. But it is 
irrational to argue that facts cannot 
be true unless they can be accounted 
for. The explanation of anything new 
or strange which has always offered it- 
self most readily to the uneducated and 
superstitious in all ages is of course 
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that of the agency of evil spirits ; 
but why it should simplify matters to 
assume that a third and unseen mind 
must be present to act as a medium 
of communication between the minds 
of two persons seen and known to be 
there, it is not easy to see; still less, 
why the third mind must necessarily 
be that of a devil. Such foolish no 
tions would not be worth noticing if 
their prevalence did not put a stop 
to much interesting experiment. We 
could not tell, if we tried to trace it, the 
origin of the numberless ideas that 
cross our minds in only one hour, and 
for the most part we do not even 
notice them. Possibly impressions are 
directly transmitted from one mind 
to another, daily, and by us all, 
without our knowing it, and it is only 
chance or experiment that can reveal 
the fact and discover its laws. The 
Society for Psychical Research, 
started in the early part of this year, 
has appointeda Committee on Thought- 
Reading: a summary of the results of 
their researches up to that time was 
given in the number of the Nineteenth 
Century referred to; and it is to be 
hoped that the publication of such 
cases may interest others, and induce 
them to make experiments, by which 
we may find that the power of thought- 
reading is less rare than we think, and 
which, by giving us a much larger 
number of facts, may enable us to gain 
some knowledge of a subject now so 
mysterious. 


M. H. Mason, 











GEORGE ELIOT’S CHILDREN. 


“In old days there were angels who came and took men by the hand and led them away 


from the City of Destruction. 


We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led 


away from threatening destruction: a hand is put. into theirs which leads them forth 
gently towards a calm and bright land, so that they look no more backward ; and the hand 


may be a little child’s.” 


So spake a great novelist, whose say- 
ings are often more bitter and more 
epigrammatic, but seldom perhaps more 
true. And this is to be valued not as 
a mere chance utterance, but as the 
central idea of the beautiful prose idyl 
in which it occurs, and to which George 
Eliot has given the name, not of the 
bright-haired saving messenger, but of 
the old weaver whom she rescues, Si/as 
Marner. 

In George Eliot’s other writings it 
might be easy to find more passion, 
more subtlety, more so-called spiritual 
fervour ; a more obvious humour and 
a wider and more varied range of dra- 
matic power ; but perhaps there is not 
one of them which is so classic in its 
unity, simplicity, and self-involved 
completeness as Silas Marner. It 
is, to steal a phrase, ‘“‘a pure chry- 
solite.” 

Here is a story which thrills us not 
so much with the love of lovers as with 
that eternal love which finds expression 
in the caresses of little dimpled hands, 
the kisses of baby lips, quite as truly 
as in the discipline of that vicarious 
joy and sorrow which go to make the 
loves and friendships of men and 
women. It is as if the little child 
who stood in the midst of it had in- 
spired its writer with such a white 
heat of creative genius that the simple 
materials embraced within its flame 
had been crystallised into consummate 
and unlaboured beauty. 

Possibly time alone will determine 
the moral value of George Eliot’s 
teaching; and time itself, by intro- 
ducing new and complex conditions, 


will make its own verdict of difficult 
and doubtful interpretation. There 
are those who maintain that the 
subtle analysis of motive, and still 
more the minute diagnosis of passion, 
must of necessity be unhealthy read- 
ing. There are those on the other 
hand who assert that George Eliot is a 
great moral teacher, and that though 
she does not, like a great living poet, 
expressly formulate her intention of 
teaching the world the existence of 
“original sin,” there are other doc- 
trines of at least equal importance 
which George Eliot brands into the 
very souls of those who come under 
her influence. “Is there any other 
writer of our day,” they say, “ who has 
so effectually taught us that ‘the 
wages of sin is death,’—moral death, 
and that the value of life lies not in 
sordid happiness, but in loving sacri- 
fice; to say nothing of that much 
needed conviction that ‘good car- 
pentry is God’s will,’ and _ that 
scamped work of any sort is a moral 
abomination ?’ ” 

But whatever view be taken of 
George Eliot’s ethics, he must be a 
daring man who will deny that she is 
possessed of genius ; and she has that 
rare gift of genius, a creative and 
sympathetic imagination in regard to 
children. George Eliot’s children are 
not the mere creatures of her fancy. 
They are not impossible cherubs, or 
wingless fairies, or idealised precocities. 
When we are told that “ ‘the little 
uns’! addressed were Marty and 
Tommy, boys of nine and seven, in 

1 Adam Bede, p. 160, 
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little fustian tailed coats and knee- 
breeches, relieved by rosy cheeks and 
black eyes ; looking as much like their 
father as a very small elephant is like 
a very large one,” and are in the fol- 
lowing sentences assured, concerning 
their baby sister, that “‘Totty,' having 
speedily recovered from her threatened 
fever, had insisted on going to church 
to-day, and especially on wearing her 
red and black necklace outside her 
tippet ;” we have an instinctive feel- 
ing that Tommy and Marty and Totty 
are made of real flesh and blood, and 
that though we may not nowadays 
meet little tail-coats and knee-breeches 
every Sunday, yet we have most of us 
seen chubby-faced boys and innocent 
self-important Totties on their way to 
church any number of “Sabbath-day 
mornings.” 

And then there is that delightful 
small man, Job Tudge, of whom more 
anon ; and the energetic young Benja- 
min Garth, who sang the refrain to 
his brother Alfred’s declaration that 
Mary was “an old brick, old brick, 
old brick!” Those who are in all the 
secrets of Mr. Gilfil’s love story, will 
perhaps remember 


‘* Tommy Bond, who had recently quitted 
frocks and trousers for the severe simplicity of 
a tight suit of corduroys, relieved by nume- 
rous brass buttons. Tommy was a saucy boy, 
impervious to all impressions of reverence, and 
excessively addicted to humming tops and 
marbles, with which recreative resources he was 
in the habit of immoderately distending the 

kets of his corduroys. One day, spinning 
1is top on the garden-walk, and seeing the 
Vicar advance directly towards it, at that ex- 
citing moment when it was beginning to ‘ sleep’ 
magnificently, he shouted out with all the 
force of his lungs—‘Stop! don’t knock my 
top down, now!’ From that day ‘little 
Corduroys’ had been an especial favourite 
with Mr. Gilfil, who delighted to provoke his 
ready scorn and wonder by putting questions 
which gave Tommy the meanest opinion of his 
intellect. 

““* Well, little Corduroys, have they milked 
the geese to-day ?’ 

*** Milked the geese! why, they don’t milk 
the geese, you silly !’ 

“*Nof dear heart? why, how do the 
goslings live, then ?’ 





1 Adam Bede. 
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“The nutriment of goslings rather tran- 
scending Tommy's observations in natural 
history, he feigned to understand this ques- 
tion in an exclamatory rather than an inter- 
rogatory sense, and became absorbed in winding 
up his top. : 

**¢ Ah, I see you don't know how the goslings 
live! But did you notice how it rained sugar 
plums yesterday?’ (Here Tommy became at- 
tentive.) ‘ Why, they fell into my pocket as 
I rode along. You look in my pocket and see 
if they didn’t.’ 

“Tommy, without waiting to discuss the 
alleged antecedent, lost no time in ascertain- 
ing the presence of the le —, 
for he had a well-founded belief in the advant- 
ages of diving into the Vicar’s et. Mr. 

ilfil called it his wonderful pocket, because, 
as he delighted to tell the ‘young shavers’ 
and ‘ two shoes '—so he called all little boys 
and girls—whenever he put pennies into it, 
they turned into sugar plums or ginger-bread, 
or some other nice thing. Indeed, little Bessie 
Parrot, a flaxen-headed ‘two shoes,’ very 
white and fat as to her neck, always had the 
admirable directness and sincerity to salute 
him with the question—‘ What zoo dot in zoo 
pottet 1’? 

George Eliot was doubtless aware 
how much more tenderly we should 
think of the pipe-smoking old parson 
after we had caught this glimpse of 
him among the children of his flock. 
Here, as in real life, is a touchstone of 
character. 

And how wonderfully, in a few 

rapid strokes, we have the vivid indi- 
viduality of the two children before 
us. 
As for the immortal Tom and Mag- 
gie, I am persuaded that they are 
secretly delighted in by the very critics 
who decry them ; and among those who 
find fault with the portraiture of their 
after life there are surely few indeed 
who would not admit that in de- 
scribing their childish days George 
Eliot’s drawing is nearly faultless. 

But the master hand which, in 
The Mill on the Floss, and elsewhere, 
pictured for us a “ brother and sister” 
who had 

‘* the self-same world enlarged for each 

By loving difference of girl and boy,” 


has given us other and less noticed 

sketches of those more ordinary little 

mortals, who, not possessing Maggie’s 
2 Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 75. 
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passion or Tom’s indomitable will, are 
yet as lovable as they are common- 
place, and grow as thick as daisies in 
the common paths of life. 

There are Milly Barton’s children, 
for instance. Milly’s farewell to them 
is too sacred in its simple pathos to be 
rudely snatched from its context and 
held up for admiration here, bui it is 
tragic in its realistic truth. The pas- 
sive courage and self-restraint of the 
pale little Patty, the sympathetic tears 
of the younger children, who cried 
“because mamma was ill and papa 
looked so unhappy,”? but thought that 
“perhaps next week things would be 
as they used to be again;” and the 
misery of the infantine Dicky, who 
had so lately stroked his mother’s 
hand as “too yovely,” and who, 
knowing nothing of the irrevocable- 
ness of death, was yet suddenly 
pierced with the idea that his mother 
“was going away somewhere ;’’—all 
are untainted by the faintest touch of 
melodrama or maudlin exaggeration. 
Therefore they touch us to the quick. 

And at the opposite pole of expe- 
rience we find the red cheeked Jacob 
and Addie, the pride and joy of the 
Israelitish pawnbroker. They are 
drawn with merciless accuracy ; yet, 
despite a certain coarseness and vul- 
garity in their moral fibre (in startling 
contrast with the refined and sensitive 
nobleness of another Jewish child in 
the same story), they are so alive with 
all the self-importance and exuberant 
energy appropriate to their age and 
surroundings, that we love them for 
their very absurdities, and are re- 
freshed by the unconscious humour 
which is so large an element in all 
young animal existence, and which 
Kingsley delighted to regard as an 
evidence of some responsive faculty in 
the Creative Mind. That man must 
indeed be dead to this exquisite plea- 
sure who can read without mirth the 
mingled pathos and fun of that passage 
in Daniel Deronda, in which the 
Jewish seer, trying with unselfish 
enthusiasm to teach Jacob his religion 

1 Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 63. 
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of the future, is surprised to see that 
small but imitative Israelite suddenly 
vary the performance by standing on 
his head and licking up a bit of money. 
It is irresistible ; though in the midst 
of our laughter our sympathies are 
somewhat painfully divided between 
the broken-hearted grief and indig- 
nation of the dying man, noble in his 
touching innocence and childlike un- 
worldliness, and the minor woes of the 
earthly-minded, but very human little 
boy, who is finally overcome with tears 
in the presence of the awful warnings 
and denunciations which follow, natu- 
rally failing altogether to perceive why 
his humble mimicry of acrobatic street 
performances should be greeted with 
such a torrent of eloquence against 
the greed for filthy lucre. 

There is a parallel passage in Felix 
Holt, in which Felix bids little Job 
put out his tongue, and frightens him 
into sudden weeping by a passionate 
dissertation on the possible future sins 
of that unruly member. But in 
laughter-provoking freshness this fails 
altogether in comparison with Jacob’s 
behaviour, though it is for ever memo- 
rable as following on that lovely little 
incident in which Job precipitates 
Esther's fate by inquiring, when he 
sees the tears in her eyes, whether she 
has “tut her finger.” 

Then, too, there is Mr. Jerome’s - 
grandchild, 


“<«Tt is a pretty surprise.’ says George 
Eliot, ‘ when one visits an elderly couple, to 
see a little figure enter in a white frock with 
a blond head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a cheek like an apple blossom. A 
toddling little girl is a centre of common feel- 
ing which makes the most dissimilar people 
understand each other ; and Mr, Tryan looked 
at Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which is 
always genuine. 

*** Here we are, here we are!’ said proud 
grandpapa. 

*** You didn’t think we’d got such a little 
gell as this, did you, Mr. Trvan? Why, it 
seems but th’ other day since her mother was 
inst such another. This is our little Lizzie, 
this is. Come an’ shake hands with Mr. 
Trvan, Lizzie ; come.’ 

“Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and 


* Felix Holt, p. 205. 
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put out one hand, while she fingered her coral 
necklace with the other, and looked up into 
Mr. Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring gaze. 
He stroked the satin head, and said in his 
gentlest voice,‘ How do you do, Lizzie; will 
you give me akiss?’ She put up her little 
bud of a mouth, and then retreating a little 
and glancing down at her frock, said— 

“*Dit id my noo fock. I put it on ’tod 
you wad toming. Tally taid you wouldn’t 
ook at it.’ 

*** Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells must he 
seen and not heard,’ said Mrs. Jerome; while 
grandpapa, winking significantly, and looking 
radiant with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
promise of cleverness, set her upon her high 
cane chair by the side of grandma, who 
lost no time in shielding the beauties of the 
new frock with a napkin.” } 

For such little wayside flowers 
George Eliot always finds a place in 
the dusty highways of life. But it is 
not to be wondered at that many 
readers pass them by unheeded. Even 
forget-me-nots are not always remem- 
bered ; and George Eliot’s children are 
never thrust upon our notice as angels 
or prigs would be. We are not asked 
to admire the superhuman beauty of 
their plumage, or the superhuman 
wisdom of their utterances. They are 
real children, and 

“not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


Nor are we, in their case, too often 
invited to investigate “ the very pulse 
of the machine.” 

They are usually kept well in the 
background, as modest and _ well- 
behaved children should be, and still 
more such frank and “ pushing” speci- 
mens of humanity as the precocious 
Jacob Cohen. 

George Eliot does not generally give 
them a conspicuous place in her stories, 
though The Mill on the Floss and Silas 
Marner might, at the first glance, seem 
to contradict this statement. She does 
not label them, “This is a remarkable 
and deeply interesting little girl,” or, 
“This is an unusual and exceedingly 
original little boy.” She does not hold 
them up to notice‘and say by implica- 
tion, “ Look at my marvellous creative 
power—I have imagined and described 


1 Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 236. 
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an altogether exceptional child 
She has far too much of the real 
instinct of an artist. She does not 
insist on the beauty of what is acci- 
dental, still less of what is abnormal. 
Her children are just such as we might 
ourselves meet any day. And, perhaps, 
in many instances we pass them by in 
the novels with almost as brief a 
glance as we should give them in the 
street. They are there, but they never 
weary us. They must be looked for 
and remembered if they are to be 
loved. 

It has been a large part of George 
Eliot’s mission, perhaps, to teach the 
poetry of the commonplace, and to 
prove to an unbelieving world that 
the Ideal and the Real are one; that 
a disembodied ghost is no whit more 
wonderful, rather, perhaps, less so, 
than the ghost embodied in the shape 
of an unhappy Bulstrode, or even a 
Mrs. Viney with pink cap-ribbons. 
And where shall we find more mystery 
in the lot of imprisoned spirits than in 
the lives of these little pilgrims from 
the unseen, for whom the veil is often 
still a little lifted. 

Doubtless, George Eliot’s loving and 
vivid remembrance of her own early 
years is, in large measure, the secret 
of her genius in this direction. She 
has herself said, “‘We could never 
have loved the earth so well if we had 
had no childhood in it.”? But many 
would echo that, and honestly feel its 
truth, who are nevertheless altogether 
deficient in that kind of imaginative 
sympathy and illuminating memory 
which seem to have enabled this great 
novelist to enter into the hidden expe- 
riences of child-nature. There is a 
whole mine of wisdom in what she 
writes concerning Maggie’s impetuous 
and remorseful grief anent her shorn 
locks. 

“* Ah, my child, you will have real troubles 
to fret about by and by,’ is the consolation we 
have almost all of us had administered to us 
in our childhood, and have repeated to other 


children since we have been grown up. We 
have all of us sobbed so piteously, standing 


2 Mill on the Floss, p, 33. 
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with tiny bare legs above our little socks, when 
we lost — of our mother or nurse in some 
strange place ; but we can no longer recall the 
poignancy of that moment and weep over it, as 
we do over the remembered sufferings of five 
or ten years ago. Every one of those keen 
moments has left its trace, and lives in us 
still, but such traces have blent themselves 
irrecoverably with the firmer texture of our 
youth and manhood ; and so it comes that we 
can look on at the troubles of our children 
with a smiling disbelief in the reality of their 
pain. Is there any one who can recover the 
experience of his childhood, not merely with a 
memory of what he did and what happened to 
him, of what he liked and disliked when he 
was in frock and trousers, but with an intimate 

metration, a revived consciousness of what 

e felt then—when it was so long from one 
midsummer to another? What he felt when 
his schoolfellows shut him out from their game 
because he would pitch the ball wrong out of 
mere wilfulness ; or on a rainy day in the 
holidays, when he didn’t know how to amuse 
himself, and fell from idleness into mischief, 
from mischief into defiance, and from defiance 
into sulkiness ; or when his mother absolutely 
refused to let him have a ‘tailed’ coat that 
‘half,’ although every other boy of his age had 
gone into tails already? Surely if we could 
recall that early bitterness, and the dim 
guesses, the strangely prospectiveless concep- 
tion of life that gave the bitterness its inten- 
sity, we should not pooh-pooh the griefs of our 
children.” } 


This follows immediately on the 
description of Maggie’s discomfiture 
under Tom’s contempt and ridicule. 


“He hurried down stairs and left poor 
Maggie to that bitter sense of the irrevocable 
which was almost an everyday experience of 
her small soul. She could see clearly enough, 
now the thing was done, that it was very 
foolish, and that she should have to hear and 
think more about her hair than ever; for 
Maggie rushed to her deeds with passionate 
impulse, and then saw not only their conse- 
quences, but what would have happened if 
they had not been done, with all the detail 
and exaggerated circumstance of an active 
imagination, ‘Tom never did the same sort of 
foolish things as Maggie, having a wonderful 
instinctive discernment of what would turn to 
his advantage or disadvantage ; and so it 
happened, that though he was much more 
wilful and inflexible than Maggie, his 
mother hardly ever called him naughty. But 
if Tom did make a mistake of that sort, he 
espoused it and stood by it : he ‘ didn’t mind.’ 
If he broke the lash of his father’s gig whip by 
lashing the gate, he couldn’t help it—the whip 
shouldn’t have got caught in the hinge. If 
Tom Tulliver whipped a gate, he was con- 


* Mill on the Floss, p. 56. 
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vinced, not that the whipping of gates by all 
boys was a justifiable act, but that he, Tom 
Tulliver, was justifiable in whipping that 
particular gate, and he wasn’t going to be 
sorry. But Maggie, as she stood crying 
vefore the glass, felt it impossible that she 
should go down to dinner and endure the 
severe eyes and severe words of her aunts, 
while Tom, and Lucy, and Martha, who waited 
at table, and perhaps her father and her uncles 
would laugh at her,—for if Tom had laughed 
at her, of course Ld - else — ts 
Very trivial, ps, this anguish seems 
eniieoun Some who have to think of 
Christmas bills, dead loves, and broken friend- 
ships ; but it was not less bitter to Maggie— 
perhaps it was even more bitter—than what 
we are fond of calling antithetically the real 
troubles of mature life.” 


There is here the same vibrating 
throb of pained memory as in that 
earlier passage in the same story, in 
which George Eliot says, doubtless 
with a bitter intensity of meaning : 


“We learn to restrain ourselves as we get 
older. We keep apart when we have quar- 
relled, express ourselves in well bred phrases, 
and in this way preserve a dignified alienation, 
showing much firmness on one side, and 
swallowing much grief on the other ;” * 


But as we look at the bright or sad 
faces of Tom and Maggie, Eppie and 
Aaron, the boy Daniel and the little 
Pablo, of Totty and Marty, and Job 
and Patty, and Dorcas’s children, and 
the rest, we feel that there are other 
elements besides a burning recollection 
in the power which calls them into 
being. The great artist, who never 
had a child of her own, seems to have 
thrilled with tenderness for all in- 
articulate and half articulate forms of 
being. Children, like the birds and 
the beasts, have often an overflowing 
abundance of language, but it is lan- 
guage which is wholly inadequate to 
express the blind longings and aspira- 
tions, the wounded ambitions, the 
moral perplexities, the hungry craving 
for boundless love, with which many 
a sensitive child is burdened. In this 
deepest sense childhood is always more 
or less dumb, even when most noisy 
and talkative. He who would under- 
stand a child must not only listen for 
his words, which indeed are often 


2 Mill on the Floss, p. 31. 
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somewhat futile, but must learn to 
read the unwritten speech of eyes and 
hands and feet, and watch with ob- 
servant sympathy not only the tears 
and smiles, but the gay caresses and 
appealing gestures and quick blushes, 
which it is possible to ignore or to 
misinterpret. George Eliot evidently 
delights in them, and has described 
them with the same delicate touch as 
the movements of the little flying 
things for whom she spares a line or 
two in the Spanish Gipsy :— 


7% pate near, vase-shapen and broad- 
ipped, 

Where timorous birds alight with tiny feet, 

And hesitate and bend wise listening ears, 

And fly away again with undipped beak.” 
No one who has watched such birds 
with observant affection can miss the 
delicate truth of the description. 

And there is the same light but 
veracious touch in her delineation of 
the bird-like movements of young 
human creatures—whether they have, 
like little Aaron Winthrop, “got a 
voice like a bird,” or only, like little 
Job Tudge, the gentle timorousness 
of those harmless feathered things. 
What could be more perfect than 
this :— 

“Dolly sighed gently as she held out the 
cakes to Silas, who thanked her kindly, and 
looked very close at them, absently, being ac- 
customed to look so at everything he took into 
his hand—eyed all the while by the wondering 
bright orbs of the small Aaron, who had made 
an outwork of his mother’s chair, and was 
peeping round from behind it. 

“<«Mhere’s letters pricked on ’em,’ said 
Dolly. ‘I can’t read ’em myself, and there’s 
nobody, not Mr. Macey himself, rightly knows 
what they mean ; but they’ve a good meaning, 
for they’re the same as is on the pulpit-clot 
at church. What are-they Aaron, my dear ?’ 

‘**Aaron retreated completely behind his 
outwork. 

***O go, that’s naughty,’ said his mother, 
mildly. ‘Well, whatever the letters are, 
they’ve a good meaning ; and it’s a stamp as 
has been in our house, Ben says, ever since he 
was a little un, and his mother used to put it 
on the cakes, and I’ve ailays put it on too; 
for if there’s any good, we’ve need of it i’ this 


or! 

“It’s I. H. S.,’ said Silas, at which proof 
of learning Aaron peeped round the chair 
again.” } 





1 Silas Marner, p. 70. 
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The good Dolly then proceeds to 
give Marner a little theological 
advice :— 


** But now, little Aaron, having become used 
to the weaver’s awful presence, advanced 
to his mother’s side, and Si seeming to 
notice him for the first time, tried to return 
Dolly’s signs of good will by offering the lad 
a bit of lard-cake. Aaron shrank back alittle, 
and rubbed his head against his mother’s 
shoulder, but still thought the piece of cake 
worth the risk of putting his hand out for it. 

***Oh, for shame, Aaron,’ said his mother, 
taking him on her lap, however ; ‘why, you 
don’t want cake again yet a while, He’s won- 
derful hearty,’ she went on with a little sigh 
—‘ that he is, God knows. He’s my youngest, 
and we spoil him sadly, for either me or the 
father must allays hev him in our sight—that 
we must.’ 

‘She stroked Aaron’s brown head, and 
thought it must do Master Marner to 
see such a ‘ pictur of a child.’ But er 
on the other side of the hearth, saw the neat- 
featured rosy face as a mere dim round, with 
two dark spots in it. 

“* And he’s got a voice like a bird—you 
wouldn’t think,’ Dolly went on ; ‘he can sing 
a Christmas carril as his father’s taught him ; 
and I take it for a token as he'll come to 
good, as he can learn the oo tunes so quick, 
Come, Aaron, stan’ up and sing the carril to 
Master Marner, come.’ 

** Aaron replied by rubbing his forehead 
against his mother’s shoulder. 

“Qh, that’s naughty,’ said Dolly, feat. 
‘Stan’ up, when Mother tells you, and let me 
hold the cake till you’ve done.’ 

‘* Aaron was not indisposed to display his 
talents, even to an ogre, under protecting cir- 
cumstances ; and after a few more signs of 
coyness, consisting chiefly in rubbing the backs 
of his hands over his eyes, and then peeping 
between them at Master Marner, to see if he 
looked anxious for the ‘carril,’ he at length 
allowed his head to be duly adjusted, and 
standing behind the table, which let him ap- 
pear above it only as far as his broad frill, so 
that he looked like a cherubic head untroubled 
with a body, he began with a clear chirp, and 
ina melody that had the rhythm of an in- 
dustrious hammer— 


** «God rest you, merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day.’”’ 


What little brown-plumaged bird 
was ever more daintily described than 
this brown-headed, cherubic creature, 
with the clear chirp and the shy, 
noiseless movements, at once self- 


satisfied and coy? 
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The child heroine, Caterina, is 
throughout compared to “a little un- 
obtrusive singing-bird, nestling so 
fondly under the wings that were 
outstretched for her, her heart beat- 
ing only to the peaceful rhythm of 
love, or fluttering with some easily 
stifled fear,” until it “had begun to 
know the fierce palpitations of triumph 
and hatred.” Kut the intense and 
sceptical melancholy of that passage 
in which we are asked, “ what were 
our little Tina and her trouble in this 
mighty torrent, rushing from one 
awful unknown to another? Lighter 
than the smallest centre of quivering 
life in the water-drop, hidden and un- 
cared for as the pulse of anguish in 
the breast of the tiniest bird that has 
fluttered down to its nest with the 
long-sought food, and has found the 
nest torn and empty,” is belied by the 
main current of the tragedy. Rather, 
does not every event in the sad and 
beautiful story impress us more and 
more deeply with what would seem in 
those days to have been the writer's 
own conviction, that there is One who 
“watches over His children and will 
not let them do what they would pray 
with their whole hearts not ‘to do.” ! 
Mr. Gilfil at least believed that “ they 
had been carried through all that dark 
and weary way that” Caterina “ might 
know the depth of his love. How he 
would cherish her—his little bird with 
the timid bright eye, and the sweet 
throat which trembled with love and 
music! She would nestle against 
him, and the poor little breast which 
had been so ruffled and bruised should 
be safe for evermore.” ? He tells her, 
“You have seen the little birds when 
they are very young and just begin to 
fly, how all their feathers are ruffled 
when they are frightened or angry ; 
they have no power over themselves 
left, and might fall into a pit from 
mere fright. You were like one of 
those little birds.” * This brave, blunt 
parson, who, neither to his dear love 
in the days of his courtship, nor to 

1 Scenes of Clericn! Life, p. 173. 
® Jhid, p. 169, 3 hid, p. 173. 
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Dame Fripp‘ in the days of his pipe- 
smoking, grey-haired bachelorhood, is 
at all given to “improving the occa- 
sion” or quoting texts, does not go 
on to say in so many words that not 
a sparrow can fall to the ground “ with- 
out our Father ;” but is not that the 
meaning of the whole story ? 

And if in later years George Eliot 
makes Mrs. Transome say that ‘God 
was cruel when he made women,” she 
never lets us forget that what Mrs. 
Transome called “cruelty” was for 
her a just retribution, perhaps also a 
cleansing hell. In this soft and 
effeminate age, who shall say that we 
did not need the lessen ! 

But the mention of Mrs. Transome 
must take us back to the children; 
and the interview between her little 
grandson and Job Tudge cannot be 
omitted :— 


“By this time young Harry, struck even 
more than the dogs by the appearance of Job 
Tudge, had come round dragging his chariot, 
and placed himself close to the pale child, 
whom he exceeded in height and breadth, as 
well as in depth of colouring. He looked into 
Joh’s eyes, peeped round at the tail of his 
jacket and pulled it a little, and then, taking 
off the tiny cloth cap, observed with much in- 
terest the tight red curls which had been hidden 
underneath it. Job looked at his inspector 
with the round blue eyes of astonishment, 
until Harry, purely by way of experiment, 
took a bon-bon from a fantastic wallet which 
hnng over his shoulder, and applied the test to 
Job’s lips. ‘The result was satisfactory to 
both. Every one had been watching this 
small comedy, and when Job crunched the 
bon-bon, while Harry looked down at him 
inquiringly and patted his back, there was 
general laughter except on the part of Mrs. 
Holt, who was shaking her head slowly, and 
slapping the back of her left hand with the 
painful patience of a tragedian whose part is 
in abeyance to an ill-timed introduction of the 
humorous.” ® 


If Eppie stands next to Tom and 
Maggie in importance among George 
Eliot’s children, surely this quaint 
little Job is not far off. If he is not, 
like Eppie, the child-angel sent to 
lead back a lost soul into the light, 





4 Scenes of Clerical Life, p. 72. 
* Felix Holt, p. 201. 
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or, like Maggie and Caterina, destined 
to become the passionate heroine of a 
tragedy, at least his small forefinger 
touches with magic efficacy the tangled 
threads of another love-story :— 


* Job was a small fellow about five, with a 
rminal nose, large round blue eyes, and red 
air that curled close to his head like the wool 
on the back of an infantine lamb. He had 
evidently been crying, and the corners of his 
mouth were still dolorous. Felix held him on 
his knee as he bound and tied up very cleverly 
a tiny forefinger. There was a table in front 
of Felix ayainst the window, covered with 
his watch-making implements and some open 
books .... 

“This is a hero, Miss Lyon. This is Job 
Tudge, a bold Briton whose finger hurts him, 
but who doesn’t mean to cry... . 

‘Esther seated herself on the end of the 
bench near Felix, much relieved that Job was 
the immediate object of attention; . . . 

‘**Did you ever see,’ said Mrs. Holt, 
standing to look on, ‘how wonderful Felix 
is at that small work with his large fingers ? 
And that’s because he learnt doctoring. It 
isn’t for want of cleverness he looks like a 
poor man, Miss Lyon. 1’ ve left off speaking, 
else I should say it’s a sin and a shame.’ 

“* Mother,’ said Felix, who often amused 
himself and kept good-humoured by giving 
his mother answers that were unintelligible 
to her, ‘you have an astonishing readiness 
in the Cicervnian antiphrasis, considering you 
have never studied oratory. ‘There, Job— 
thou patient man—sit still if thou wilt ; and 
now we can look at Miss Lyon.’ 

‘** Esther had taken off her watch, and was 
holding it in her hand. But he looked at her 
face, or rather at her eyes, as he said, ‘ You 
want me to doctor your watch ?’ 

‘*Esther’s expression was appealing and 
timid, as it had never been before in Felix’s 
presence ; but when she saw the perfect 
calmness, which to her seemed coldness, of 
his clear grey eyes, as if he saw no reason for 
attaching any emphasis to this first meeting, 
a pang swift as an electric shock darted 
through her. She had been very foolish to 
think so much of it. It seemed to her as if 
her inferiority to Felix made a great gulf 
between them. She could not at once rally 
her pride and self-command, but let her glance 
fall on her watch, and said, rather tremu- 
lously, ‘It loses. It is very troublesome ; 
it has been losing a long while.’ 

“Felix took the watch from her hand ; 
then, looking round and seeing that his 
mother was gone out of the room, he said, 
very gently, ‘ You look distressed, Miss Lyon ; 
I hope there is no trouble at home’ (Felix 
was thinking of the minister’s agitation on 
the previous a. ‘But I = 
to our pardon for saying so much.’ 

nBre Exther was pa helpless. The 
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mortification, which had come like a bruise to 
all the sensibilities that had been in keen 
activity, insisted on some relief. Her eyes 
filled instantly, and a great tear rolled down 
while she said in a loud sort of whisper, as 
involuntary as her tears, 

““*T wanted to tell you that I was not 
offended —that I am not ungenerous — I 
thought you might think—but you have not 
thought of it.’ 

“* Was there ever more awkward speaking ?— 
or any behaviour less like that of the graceful, 
self-possessed Miss Lyon, whose phrases were 
usually so wel] turned, and whose repartees 
were so ready? For a moment there was 
silence. Esther had her two little delicately- 
gloved hands clasped on the table. ‘The next 
moment she felt one hand of Felix covering 
them both, and pressing them firmly ; but he 
did not speak. The tears were both on her 
cheeks now, and she could look up at him. 
His eyes had an expression of sadness in 
them, quite new to her. Suddenly little Job, 
who had his mental exercises on the occasion, 
called out, impatiently, 

“ *She’s tut her finger !’ 

** Felix and Esther laughed, and drew their 
hands away; and as Esther took her hand- 
kerchief to wipe the tears from her cheeks, 
she said, 

“* You see, Job, Iam a naughty coward. 
I can’t help crying when [ have hurt myself.’ 

***Zoo soodn’t kuy,’ said Job, energeti- 
cally, being much impressed with a moral 
doctrine which had come to him after a 
sutticient transgression of it. 

*** Job is like me,’ said Felix, ‘fonder of 
preaching than of practice.’ ” 


Job’s foster-mother, Mrs. Holt, is 
certainly a wonderful creation, Mrs, 
Poyser has been more talked about, 
but even Mrs. Poyser’s shrewd wit- 
ticisms are scarcely so exquisitely 
humorous as Mrs. Holt’s loquacious 
and egotistic stupidities. Except per- 
haps Mrs. Tulliver’s interview with 
Mr. Wakem, it would be difficult to find 
anything at once so credible and so 
absurd as that long conversation with 
Mr. Lyon, in the course of which 
Mistress Holt assures him that— 


‘** When everyhody gets their due, and 
people’s doings are spoke of on the house- 
tops, as the Bible says they will be, it'll be 
known what I’ve gone through with those 
medicines—the pounding, and the pouring, 
and the letting stand, and the weighing—up 
early and down late; there's nobody knows 
yet but One that’s worthy to know ; and the 
pasting o’ the printed labels right side up- 
wards. There’s few women would have gone 
through with it ; and it’s reasonable to think 
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it’ll be made up to me ; for if there’s promised 
and purchased blessings, I should think this 
Senile is purchasing ’em. For if my son 
Felix doesn’t have a straight waistcoat put 
on him, he'll have his way. But I say no 
more. I wish you good morning, Mr. Lyon, 
and thank you, though I well know it’s your 
duty to act as you’re doing. And. I never 
troubled you about my own soul, as some do 
who look down on me for not being a church 
member.’” * 


And what mere sensation-monger 
would have chosen this morally obtuse 
old Pharisee as the woman who would 
not the less take soft and tender care 
of “the orphin child” ? 

Yet we feel instinctively that though 
Dolly Winthrop is one of nature’s aris- 
tocracy and a saint among women, 
even Dolly’s motherly delight in Silas 
Marner’s little “angil” is not one 
whit more genuine than Mrs. Holt’s 
affection for little Job. 

The mention of Dolly Winthrop 
takes us back to the point from which 
we started, and the divine mission 
of the little child who was sent to 
Marner :— 


“¢ Anybody ‘ud think the angils in heaven 
couldn’t be prettier,’ said Dolly, rubbing the 
golden curls and kissing them. ‘And to 
think of its being covered wi’ them dirty rags, 
—and the poor mother-—froze to death ; but 
there’s them as took care of it, and brought it 
to your door, Master Marner. The door was 
open, and it walked in over the snow, like as 
if it had been a little starved robin. Didn't 
you say the door was open ?’ 

‘«* Yes,’ said Silas, meditatively ; ‘ yes—the 
door was open. The money's gone I don’t 
know where, and this is come from I don’t 
know where.’ 

* * . + 

**¢ Ah,’ said Dolly, with soothing gravity, 
‘it’s like the night and the morning, and the 
sleeping and the waking, and the rain and 
the harvest—one goes and the other comes, 
and we know nothing how nor where. We 
may strive and scrat and fend, but it’s little 
we can do arter all—the big things come and 

0 wi’ no striving o’ our’n—they do, that they 
+ and I think you're in the right on’t to 
keep the little un, Master Marner, seeing as 
it’s been sent to you.’ ” 


This is pretty enough, but it is, if 
possible, surpassed by the description 
of Eppie’s first and last punishment— 

‘*She had cut the bond which held her to 
Marner’s loom, and had wandered off alone 

1 Felix Holt, p. 51. 
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while he was busy weaving, frightening him 
into the belief that she had perhaps fallen into 
the stone pits, whereas she was all the while 
discoursing cheerfully to her own small boot, 
which she was using as a bucket to convey the 
water into a deep hoof-mark, while her little 
naked foot was planted comfortably on a cushion 
of olive-green mud. A red-headed calf was 
observing her with alarmed doubt through the 
opposite hedge. 

‘* Here was clearly a case of aberration in a 
christened child which demanded severe treat- 
ment; but Silas, overcome with convulsive 
joy at finding his treasure again, could do 
nothing but snatch her up, and cover her with 
half-sobbing kisses. It was not until he had 
carried her home, and had begun to think of 
the necessary washing, that he recollected the 
need that he should punish Eppie, and make 
herremember. The idea that she might run 
away again and come to harm, gave him un- 
usual resolution, and for the first time he 
determined to try the coal-hole—a small closet 
near the hearth. 

‘** Naughty, naughty Eppie,’ he suddenly 
began, holding her on his knee, and pointing 
to her muddy feet and clothes—‘ naughty to 
cut with the scissors, and run away. Eppie 
must go into the coal-hole for being naughty. 
Daddy must put her in the coal-hole.’ He 
half expected that this would be shock enough, 
and that Eppie would begin to cry. But 
instead of that, she began to shake herself on 
his knee, as if the = opened a pleas- 
ing novelty. Seeing that he must proceed to 
extremities, he put her into the coal-hole, and 
held the door closed, with a trembling sense 
that he was using a strong measure. Fora 
moment there was silence, but then came a 
little cry, ‘ Opy, opy!’ and Silas let her out 
again, saying, ‘Now Eppie ‘ull never be 
naughty again, else she must go in the coal- 
hole— a black naughty place.’ 

“The weaving must stand still a long while 
this morning, for now Eppie must be washed, 
and have clean clothes on; but it was to be 
hoped that this punishment would have a 
lasting effect, and save time in future— 
though, perhaps, it would have been better 
if Eppie had cried more. 

‘*In half an hour she was clean again, and 
Silas having turned his back to see what he 
could do with the linen band, threw it down 
again, with the reflection that Eppie would be 
good without fastening for the rest of the 
morning. He turned round again, and was 
going to place her in her little chair near the 
loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face and hands again, and said, ‘ Eppie in de 
toal-hole !’ 

**This total failure of the coal-hole disci- 
pline shook Silas’s belief in the efficacy of 
punishment. ‘She’d take it all for fun,’ he 
observed to Dolly, ‘if I didn’t hurt her, and 
that I can’t do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makes 
me a bit o’ trouble, I can bear it. And she’s 
got no tricks but what she’ll grow out of.’ 
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“ ¢ Well, that’s partly true, Master Marner,’ 
said Dully, my ; ‘and if you can’t 
bring your mind to frighten her off touching 
things, you must do what you can to keep ‘em 
out of her way. That’s what I do wi’ the 
pups as the lads are allays a-rearing. They 
will worry and gnaw—worry and gnaw they 
will, if it was one’s Sunday cap as hung any- 
where so as they could drag it. They know 
no difference, God help ’em : it’s the pushing 
0’ the teeth as sets ’em on, that’s what it is.’ 

‘** So Eppie was reared without punishment, 
the burden of her misdeeds being borne vica- 
cariously by father Silas. The stone hut was 
made a soft nest for her, lined with downy 
patience: and also in the world that lay 
beyond the stone hut for her she knew nothing 
of frowns or denials . . . . there was love be- 
tween the child and the world—trom men 
and women with parental looks and tones, 
to the red Jadybirds and the round pebbles.” 


It had been intended to reserve the 
last word for the two Tullivers, but 
Maggie and Tom are known and re- 
membered wherever George Eliot's 
books are read ; and, without entering 
upon grave discussions which would 
perhaps be out of place in this essay, 
it would be impossible to unravel 
their story :— 


**Tts threads are Love and Life, and Death 
and Pain 
The shuttles of its loom.” 
No word has been said of Tessa or 


Tessa’s children, though several of the 
most charming scenes in Romola are 
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occupied with them, and there is one 
magnificent passage in the Epilogue in 
which Romola, warning Lillo against 
a life of easy self-pleasing, sums up in 
a few words the very heart and life 
of George Eliot’s more conscious teach- 
ing, a doctrine in startling contrast 
with some more subtle and unspoken 
influences which vibrate through her 
work. 

But it would be difficult to tear so 
long an extract from the context ; let 
us leave the Epilogue and turn rather 
to the Proem. 

I have tried to let George Eliot’s 
innocent boys and girls speak for 
themselves, unspoiled by overmuch 
commenting on my part; and now 
that the bright procession has passed 
before us, it is with no surprise that 
we hear her expressing the thought 
which lies deep within our own hearts 
also, as she says to us: “ The little 
children are still the symbol of the 
eternal marriage between love and 
duty ; and men still yearn for the 
reign of peace and righteousness—still 
own that life to be the highest which 
is a conscious voluntary sacrifice.” ' 


1 Romola—The Proem. 


ANNIE MATHESON, 
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LONDON EVICTIONS. 


THE sanitary condition of the dwell- 
ings occupied by the very poor of 
London is not, perhaps, a very pleasant 
subject, but it is one which has for 
some years past been recognised as of 
state importance, and the question of 
how to raise the poorer classes from 
the abyss of wretchedness in which 
many of them exist, has long been a 
subject of much thought and anxiety 
to persons who have interested them- 
selves in the moral and material 
welfare of their fellow-creatures. We 
have no intention of harrowing our 
readers’ feelings by graphic descrip- 
tions of the places and manner in 
which the unfortunate beings live. 
Suffice it to say that it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a small eight-roomed 
house, originally built for one family, 
to be occupied by as many as six or 
seven families, each consisting of not 
less than half a dozen individuals ; 
that there are—not in London only, but 
also in many of the great towns—large 
areas so built, and the buildings within 
them so densely inhabited as to be 
highly injurious to health ; that there 
are a great number of houses, courts, 
and alleys which from want of light, 
air, ventilation, and proper conve- 
niences, are unfit for human habita- 
tion. 

It will easily be understood that 
places such as these are absolute 
plague-spots, and that fevers and 
diseases are constantly being gene- 
rated in them which cause loss of health 
and death, not alone in the places 
themselves, but also in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. Consequently it 
is a matter of local importance that 
these fever-dens should be removed. 
And, since the state itself suffers 
whenever a town within that state is 
diseased, it is a matter of national im- 
portance that localities which spread 


pestilence, and cause men and women 
to die of preventable diseases, should 
be cut out. The health of the people 
is the health and strength and wealth 
of the nation, and their physical well- 
being is of at least as much import- 
ance as their education, wherefore 
it behoves the state to destroy the 
localities which are the centres of 
disease and death, and to provide 
healthier accommodation for the in- 
habitants of them, But its duty does 
not end here—it must go further still, 
and by some means or other induce 
the people who are evicted in the 
process of demolition to make use of 
the better accommodation which is 
subsequently provided for them. Other- 
wise one spot is no sooner cut out than 
similar ones will be found to spring up 
in other places. People must exist 
somewhere, and if you turn them out 
of doors and pull down their habita- 
tions, the chances are that they will 
immediately betake themselves to 
other neighbourhoods of a nearly 
similar character, with the result of 
causing these places to be overcrowded, 
and of quickly reducing them to exactly 
the same condition as those which they 
have left. 

Now the destruction of unsavoury 
and insanitary habitations, and the 
erection of better buildings in their 
stead, has at various times occupied 
the attention of the executive, and 
Acts of Parliament have been passed 
with this object. While philanthropic 
individuals, and such bodies as the 
Peabody trustees and the Artizans’ In- 
dustrial Dwellings Company have, at 
the same time been occupying them- 
selves in endeavouring to provide 
better houses for the poor. But the 


evidence recently given before the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, which was appointed to con- 
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sider and report upon the working of 
the Acts, shows that although the 
state has accomplished the destruction 
of large areas, and although private 
bodies have erected numbers of 
artizans’ dwellings, neither the one 
nor the other has succeeded in im- 
proving the condition of the persons 
who were dishoused in the process of 
demolition. It has been reserved for 
ladies such as Miss Octavia Hill and 
the Honourable Maude Stanley, to 
show how the condition of the very 
poor is to be improved. These two 
ladies have been quietly and unpreten- 
tiously doing, and doing successfully 
on a small scale, what the state has 
with questionable success endeavoured 
to do on a large one. The difficulties 
which the state has to contend with 
in connection with its remedial legis- 
lation are undoubtedly very great, and 
some of them we will presently ex- 
plain, but before doing so it will pro- 
bably be convenient briefly to describe 
the nature of the legislation which has 
taken place and how it has operated. 
The Acts principally affecting 
this question are those known as the 
Torrens Acts, and the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement 
Acts. The first of these, which was 
brought in by Mr. Torrens in 1867, 
and was passed in 1868, proceeded on 
the principle that the responsibility of 
maintaining his houses in proper con- 
dition falls upon the owner, and that 
if he fails in his duty the law is 
justified in stepping in and compelling 
him to perform it ; and further that 
houses unfit for human habitation 
ought not to be used as dwellings, but 
ought, in the interests of the public, 
to be closed and demolished. It 
enabled the local authorities to compel 
the owner of a dwelling, condemned 
by the officer of health, to remedy the 
causes of evil by structural alterations 
or to pull it down, and, in default, the 
local authorities might themselves 
either shut up or pull down the premises 
or execute the necessary work at the 
owner’s expense. An amending Act, 
which was passed in 1879, gave the 


owner of a condemned dwelling power 
to require the local authority to pur- 
chase the premises and hold them 
upon trust for providing the labouring 
classes with suitable dwellings, and 
for the opening out of closed, or par- 
tially closed, alleys and courts. The 
first of these Acts did a great deal of 
good in the Gray’s Inn district, where 
it was applied to several houses, with 
the result of having 251 thoroughly 
repaired and improved, 64 demolished, 
34 rebuilt, and 18 clesed ; but it does 
not seem to have been put into very 
general operation, partly because of 
its being somewhat complicated and 
troublesome to work, and partly be- 
cause it provides no remuneration to 
the officers who carry it out. Miss Hill 
says that in the districts with which 
she is acquainted its working has been 
unsatisfactory, the alterations which 
were made under it being too superfi- 
cial. Other witnesses state that 
houses which, before the amending 
Act of 1879, were reported as so 
dilapidated that they ought to be 
pulled down, were allowed to remain 
because the vestries shrank from in- 
flicting on the owners the hardship of 
demolishing their property without 
compensation. Since 1879 little or no 
action seems to have been taken under 
Mr.Torrens’s Acts, because the vestries 
appear to have thought that all their 
work would be done for them by other 
bodies in virtue of an Act which was 
passed in 1875. This is a subject of 
regret, for, to use the words of the 
report— 

“As the work of bit-by-bit replacement can 
never cease to be an object of municipal care 
in over-peopled localities, it was moved thas it 
would come to be ed as a constantly 
recurring duty which, if performed with dis- 
crimination, would lead to the permanent 
improvement and rateable capability of a dis- 
trict, without aggravating in the process the 
evils of overcrowding.” 

The Act on which the vestries 
relied to take the trouble off their 
hands was the Artizans’ and Labour- 
ers’ Dwellings Improvements Act. 
But this Act proceeded on a different 
principle from the Torrens Acts. It 
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contemplated dealing with whole areas 
where the houses are so structurally 
defective as to be incapable of repair, 
and so ill-placed with reference to 
each other as to require, to bring 
them up to a proper sanitary stan- 
dard, nothing short of demolition and 
reconstruction ; and it enables the 
local authorities! to make an im- 
provement scheme for the reconstruc- 
tion and rearrangement of areas 
where, owing to the fact that the 
dwellings within them are the pro- 
perty of several owners, it is not in 
the power of any one owner to make 
the necessary alterations. In the 
improvement scheme the local autho- 
rity may include neighbouring lands, 
if necessary for making the scheme 
efficient for sanitary purposes, or for 
widening the approaches for the 
purposes of ventilation and health ; 
and by such scheme they are bound 
to provide for the accommodation of 
at least as many persons of the work- 
ing classes as may be displaced, in 
suitable dwellings within the limits, 
or in the vicinity of the area, or (as 
provided by an amending Act of 1879) 
in some other place where equally 
convenient accommodation can be pro- 
vided. Such scheme, after receiving 
the approval of the Secretary of State 
or of the Local Government Board as 
the confirming authority, and after 
confirmation of a provisional order by 
Parliament, is to be carried out by 
the local authority on whom the duty 
is laid to purchase the necessary lands, 
and to whom full power is given to 
sell or let for the purpose of re- 
building according to the scheme. No 
power of enforcing their duties in these 
respects is, however, provided by the 
Act, but on failure by the local autho- 
rity to sell or let the land for these 
purposes within five years after the 
removal of the buildings, the confirm- 
ing authority may sell the land by 
auction, subject to the conditions im- 


1 The local authority is, in the city of 
London, the Commissioners of Sewers, and in 
the rest of the metropolis the Metropolitan 
Bourd of Works. 


posed by the scheme. These conditions 
usually contain a proviso that the 
purchaser shall within a certain time 
build dwelling or lodging houses suit- 
able for mechanic labourers and other 
persons of the working class adequate 
to accommodate a specified number of 
persons, and that he shall not within 
a specified number of years,? without 
special sanction, erect, or allow to be 
erected, on any part of the land, 
any building whatever except such 
dwelling or lodging houses. 

Under these Acts the Commissioners 
of Sewers proceeded with two schemes 
in respect of Petticoat Square and 
Golden Lane. They cleared these two 
sites at a cost of 240,000/., and they 
dispossessed by the clearance 1,734 
persons ; the extent of the areas thus 
cleared amounted to about 133,000 
feet. Now these sites have remained 
practically undealt with for about 
three years, because the city has been 
unwilling to realise the great loss 
which would result from selling the 
land so cleared subject to the condi- 
tion of rebuilding labourers’ dwell- 
ings. And here we come to one of 
the great difficulties which have 
arisen in connection with the work- 
ing of the Acts, viz., the question of 
cost. To obtain possession of these 
sites the authorities had to pay large 
sums, in addition to the actual value 
of the premises, by way of compen- 
sation for disturbance and for trade 
profits, and these amounts were espe- 
cially great in the case of public- 
houses. For one public-house 7,100/. 
was paid, which represented the value 
of the freehold and ten years’ pur- 
chase on the profits; for another, 
9,100/.; and for another, upwards of 
9,600/. But one of the most curious 
instances of the large profits which 
are sometimes made in these locali- 
ties was the case of a Jew fish- 


monger, who lived in one of the areas 
which had to be taken down. No- 
body, it was said, passing this man’s 
residence and fish-curing place would 


* This number in the city of London is 
usually ten. 
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have given him credit for having a 
trade producing more than about 300/. 
a year, but he produced his books. 
He produced his buying of salmon, 
he produced his buyings of cod, and 
all the other fish, and he showed how 
he boiled these fish, and then served 
them cold to the Master of the Rolls, 
to the Solicitor-General, to Baron 
Rothschild, to Sir Moses Montefiore, 
and all the chief of the Jewish people, 
who had them regularly for break- 
fast. This man showed that he was 
making a profit of over two thousand 
pounds a year, and when his daughter 
was married he gave her a wedding 
breakfast, and that breakfast cost six 
hundred pounds! 

In the case of the smaller trades it 
is, as might be supposed, very difficult 
for the arbitrators to test the actual 
amount of profits made; the persons 
who carry on these trades keep no 
books at all, and seldom pay any in- 
come-tax, so that they cannot be made 
to produce their income-tax receipts, 
for they have none. According to 
Mr. Goddard, the Chief Surveyor to 
the Board of Works, averments are 
made before the arbitrators of incomes 
which, looking at the houses and the 
locality, are absolutely preposterous, 
and in many cases the owners of pro- 
perty which is unhealthy, do obtain 
sums considerably in excess of its 
market value. Then when the authori- 
ties try to sell or let the sites which 
they have purchased and cleared, they 
find that, owing to the conditions 
which are imposed with respect to the 
rebuilding of labourers’ dwellings upon 
them, they are unable to get offers 
which would recoup them the sums 
expended. So small indeed are the 
amounts which have been tendered 
that rather than accept them the 
City of London has been and now is 
losing upwards of 8,000/. a year in the 
shape of interest on capital sunk. 

The people who were turned out in 
the process of demolition have, of 
course, been obliged to find accommoda- 
tion elsewhere, and the question which 
naturally presents itself is— where 


have they gone? This question is not 
an easy one to answer. The poorer of 
them, and those whose employment does 
not oblige them to live in a particular 
neighbourhood, seem to have scattered 
themselves over surrounding districts ; 
some of the better off tried living in 
the suburbs, but these last in many 
cases found the inconvenience so great 
that they have been obliged to return 
to London notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages the country possesses in 
point of health and accommodation, 
and why? Chiefly because, strange as 
it may seem, they find London not 
only the more convenient, but positively 
the cheaper place to live in. The dis- 
tance from central markets and from 
the ordinary market places raises the 
prices of almost every commodity 
in the small suburban districts, and 
the working-man’s own personal ex- 
penses are increased by the fact that 
he is not able to partake of the 
family dinner as he would do if his 
wife and family lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of his work; his family 
is not able to obtain work in the 
suburbs as they would in London ; 
and he begins to feel that he is 
becoming a mere money-getting ma- 
chine rather than the father of a 
family, so little does he see of his 
home. There are many artizans 
living in the suburbs who do not 
see their children from Monday even- 
ing till Saturday night, and whose 
social intercourse with their offspring 
is broken off from one week’s end to 
the other by reason of the early hour 
at which they have to leave in the 
morning, and the late one at which 
they return in the evening. This they 
naturally look upon as a great hard- 
ship. Labourers in the country have 
not as a rule to go out to a great dis- 
tance from their home to their 
work, and would think it a great 
misfortune if they had to do so regu- 
larly and were thus debarred from 
taking their meals with their families. 
With regard to the suburban trains, 
it appears that there are only one or 
two railways which run workmen’s 











trains at cheap rates, and these do not 
seem to regard any person as a work- 
ing man unless he starts to his work 
at five or six in the morning ; but the 
bulk of the working men in London 
begin their work between six and nine, 
and it is only the building trade and 
some of the out-door trades that begin 
as early as six, the others begin much 
later. So if a man’s work does not 
commence till eight o’clock, he must 
either pay the ordinary fare or wait 
about in London for an hour or 
two every morning, the result being 
that on cold and wet mornings he is 
often tempted to take something to 
rally the circulation before beginning 
his day’s work, and numbers have 
gradually been led away to habits of 
intemperance from this cause. Those 
of the evicted persons who did not 
make a trial of going into the suburbs 
—and it is said that men earning only 
1/. a week could not possibly afford to 
live outside London—quartered them- 
selves in the surrounding districts to 
the great inconvenience of the neigh- 
bourhood. So much for the operations 
of the city authorities. 

Outside the city limits, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works has cleared 
fourteen areas, comprising altogether 
about forty-two acres, and occupied by 
upwards of twenty thousand persons, 
but it has been fortunate enough to 
sell most of these sites to the Peabody 
trustees and the Industrial Dwellings 
Company, and buildings have either 
already been erected or are in course 
of erection on them which will pro- 
vide accommodation for a larger num- 
ber of persons than were turned out. 
Those dispossessed when the land was 
cleared (both in the city as well as 
outside), were given, as compensation 
for the expense and inconvenience of 
removal, sums varying from IJ. to 10/. 
Small shopkeepers and persons carry- 
ing on little businesses which depended 
for existence on local support some- 
times got rather more. But it appears 
from the evidence that very few, if 
any, of the families thus dispossessed 
returned for the purpose of occupy- 
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ing the new buildings; and, in one 
case, where a block built by the Pea- 
body trustees on an adjoining site was 
available for the persons dispossessed, 
and holdings were offered to them, 
very few accepted them. Here we 
come to another and perhaps the 
greatest of the difficulties connected 
with the schemes for improving the 
localities occupied by the lowest of the 
people, viz., the difficulty of getting 
the people to occupy the houses erected 
for them. You may build dwellings 
for the people, but you cannot force 
them to live in them. The question 
of cost to which we alluded just now 
may, and probably will, be met in a 
manner already suggested by the 
Select Committee, namely by a relaxa- 
tion of the law which requires that 
“the improvement scheme shall pro- 
vide for the accommodation of at the 
least as many persons of the working 
class as may be displaced,” to the ex- 
tent of insisting only on accommoda- 
tion being provided for from one-half 
to two-thirds of such persons as the 
confirming authority may think fit ; 
and in the case of the City of London, 
where land is exceptionally valuable, 
by giving full scope to the provisions 
of the amending Act of 1879, under 
which the accommodation to be pro- 
vided may be provided elsewhere 
within some reasonable and suitable 
distance, facilities for transit by rail- 
way, boat, or tramway being taken 
into consideration in determining what 
is a reasonable and suitable distance. 
The problem of how to get the 
people who have been displaced to go 
into the houses built for them is much 
more difficult of solution. Experience 
shows that as a rule the Peabody 
Buildings and the Industrial Dwellings 
are occupied by a class superior to that 
for which they were intended, or at 
any rate by a class superior to the 
poorer of those dispossessed by the 
clearance of the condemned areas. 
One reason for this is not far to seek. 
The persons who were turned out have, 
long before the new buildings were 
ready for them, found other habitations 
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elsewhere, and are probably at the ; lowest class of the poor out of damp 


moment gradually but surely helping 
to reduce some other district to the 
condition of the one they have left. 
Now this very serious evil might 
be partially avoided by enforcing more 
completely the second of Mr. Torrens’s 
Acts, and so bringing about the 
gradual reconstruction of unhealthy 
districts and that “ bit-by-bit replace- 
ment” already alluded to—and also 
by obliging, or at any rate enabling 
the Metropolitan Board, in dealing 
with a large area to refrain from 
pulling down the whole of the houses 
at once in cases where they may be 
able to render parts of the area sufli- 
ciently healthy by pulling down certain 
houses only and so letting in light and 
air, and giving ventilation to the re- 
maining parts; and further by having 
ready in the neighbourhood accommo- 
dation for some portion at any rate of 
the persons about to be displaced. 
Provision certainly ought to be made 
for the people ousted by demolition ; 
they themselves say, “ I hope they will 
build places for us to go into before 
they turn us out.” Moreover people 
of this class feel it a great hardship to 
be scattered ; they are often bound to 
one another in a way of which those 
in the higher classes have no concep- 
tion. Sir Richard Cross, in an article 
on this subject, which recently appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century, says of 
them :— 


__ “They are, in fact, simply communists: thus, 
if one man earns more in one day than usual, 
he shares it with his neighbour who earns little. 
And this quite as a common practice, not that 
it is done according to rule, but as a matter of 
fact, if a man does well one day he helps his 
neighbours, and they get through the bad 
times by these means; and a man who is 
helped at one time feels bound to help his 
neighbour at another time when his own good 
turn comes round. And this unwritten en- 
gagement is very faithfully kept, though there 
1s no rule or contract.” 


One of the difficulties which have 
stood in the way of the success of the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Acts is that the 
authorities want to take too many steps 
at once ; they want to move the very 


underground cellars at once into an 
ideal working man’shome. If, instead 
of pulling down a large district with 
a view to its replacement on a better 
footing, the demolition were to go on 
step by pr and the replacement were 
to take effect house by house, as in 
Miss Hill’s system, the hardships 
which are inflicted on the poor by the 
operations would be greatly mitigated. 
Even this, however, must be done with 
care and judgment. It has already 
been stated that in one instance where 
a block of buildings was ready for occu- 
pation in the neighbourhood of a con- 
demned area, very few of the people 
who were evicted would go into them. 
Even Miss Hill, than whom no one 
knows better how to deal with these 
classes, says :—‘‘ We have a difficulty 
when we rebuild to get the same people 
in; we have rather a tendency to get 
a rather higher class of work people.” 
They are a curious, and hesitating, and 
in some ways a modest set of people. 
The very name frightens a labourer 
when he sees “ Artizans’ Dwellings,” 
and he says to himself, “That will not 
suit me”; he is afraid to go, thinking 
it is too much above his position in 
life. Then there are degrees in the 
social seale. Artizans will not live in 
the same house as sweeps and coster- 
mongers, partly because they regard 
themselves as a superior class, and 
partly because of the inconvenience 
occasioned by the costermonger re- 
quiring so much water for his trade 
purposes, such as washing and boiling 
whelks, washing vegetables, &c., that 
the other inhabitants of the house get 
less than their share. A costermonger’s 
life is very different from that of an 
artizan; he has to get up at four 
o'clock in the morning to go to Covent 
Garden to buy his wares, then take 
them home and clean them and make 
them presentable, and then take them 
round London. If he happen to sell 
whelks he starts about five in the 
afternoon and is on his feet at a 
regular stand till about midnight, 
when he has to get home, dispose of 
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what remains, and put his barrow 
away. 

Then again, there are restrictions in 
the model dwellings, such-as the num- 
ber of persons allowed to occupy one 
room, and here the question of expense 
comes in. A working man in Lichfield 
Street gave evidence that he paid 8s. 6d. 
for two rooms: if he were to go to the 
Industrial Dwellings he would have 
to pay only 3s. or 4s. a room, but he 
would be compelled to take a larger 
number of rooms, because they will 
not take a man with seven children 
into one or two rooms. It would be 
better for him to have the additional 
rooms, but a man with 20s. or 25s. a 
week cannot afford to pay for them. 

In addition, there are regulations 
having for their object the main- 
tenance of decency and health, which, 
while they commend themselves to the 
mechanic, do not always present them- 
selves in the same aspect to the less 
enlightened dock labourer. In con- 
nection with this point a journeyman 
painter and plumber and house deco- 
rator, who gave evidence before the 
Committee, said that so long as indi- 
vidual liberty is not interfered with, 
working men are perfectly willing to 
see supervision exercised so that their 
dwellings shall be kept clean and tidy. 
But Mr. Goddard, on the other hand, 
gave it as his opinion that it is the 
existence of rules enforcing a certain 
amount of cleanliness and order which 
deters the lowest classes from going 
into the Peabody Buildings, rather 
than the rents which are asked. 

The fact is, there is reformatory as 
well as sanitary work to be done—the 
latter is being done by the authorities, 
the former can scarcely be done except 
by volunteers. Miss Hall thinks a 
good deal of volunteer help is neces- 
sary before you can touch the very 
poor; they have not the courage to 
face the large clean places unless 
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somebody knows them and introduces 
them. And, as this‘lady has under 
her management upwards of 60,0002, 
which is remuneratively invested in 
house property in some of the very 
worst neighbourhoods of London, she 
is eminently qualified to speak.on the 
subject. As to how she sets to work 
we cannot do better than quote her 
own words. She says :— 


— 

** When I go and buy a group of houses 
which I am interested in, occupied by a low 
class, I go round the next morning and collect 
my rents as anybody else would, and so get ° 
to know a little bit who the tenants are. 
There are thieves and all sorts of people, and 
I go into underground rooms and all sorts of 
horrid _ places, and I get to know them, and 
say, ‘I do not want these underground rooms 
used any more, I have a nice room at the top 
of the house, will you not come up ?’ and so on. 
I do not frighten them, and they are not 
afraid of what they call their ‘ bits of things’ 
coming among people who would scorn them.” 


Here, then, is a lady working to 
raise the condition of the London poor 
in a way that few men would do, posi- 
tively going herself into the under- 
ground habitations of thieves and 


‘others of that class, in the unwelcome 


capacity of a rent collector, with the 
object of getting to know them and to 
be known by them, in order that she 
may be in a better position to improve 
their health and add to their comfort 
by inducing them to go into better 
ventilated and less gloomy quarters, 
knowing that by so doing she will 
slowly, perhaps, but surely, raise their 
tone and increase their vitality. We 
venture to think that the exertions of 
John Howard in behalf of prisoners, 
and the efforts of Jonas Hanway in 
behalf of the infant parish poor, are 
not more deserving of honour than are 
the labours of Miss Octavia Hill in 
behalf of the adult poor of London. 


S. Cassan PAvL. 





